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PORT LOUIS: The earliest 


visitors to the bay where Port 
Louis now stands were the Dutch, 
who arrived early in the 17th cen- 
tury. The reception committee 
apparently consisted entirely of 
turtles, in honour of whom they 


christened the bay ‘Turtle Bay’. 





(Lurking, no doubt, in the background was the 
appealing but now extinct dodo.) About a 
hundred years later the French took over 
Mauritius and settled it in a desultory way, but 
little real progress seerfié to have been made 
until the arrival of Count Mahe dela Bourdonnais 
in 1735. A man of immense energy, he soon 
established Port Louis as a thriving port and 
many of the buildings for which he was respon- 
sible survive to this day. The island changed 
hands again at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, 
being ceded to Britain under the Treaty of Paris 
and today Port Louis is the capital, chief 
commercial centre and main port. 

The Bank established its first office in 
Mauritius 4 years ago and we keep in 
constant touch with the latest commercial 
developments in the Island. Business men 
who wish to benefit from this knowledge 


are invited to get in touch with our 


Intelligence Department at 54 Lombard — 


Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


Carew everything else in the past 
week has been the crisis in the Fourth 
Republic, (The cartoonist in the Daily Mail 
appears to be under the impression that it is the 
Third Republic.) And overshadowing the crisis 
has been the long nose of General de Gaulle. To 
begin with, the situation in Algeria became more 
and more confused, after a comparatively lucid 
beginning. Generals Salan and Massu were very 
early seen to be laying elaborate lines of retreat 
for themselves as their confidence, in the absence 
of a supporting coup in Metropolitan France, 
began to ebb. Then came General de Gaulle’s 
cryptic—and, indeed, in part unintelligible—first 
statement. ‘I am in readiness,’ he said, ‘to assume 
the powers of the Republic.’ Immediately the 
frightened rebels took heart, and gained more 
Algerian courage immediately afterwards, with 
the melodramatic escape from his police ‘pro- 
tectors’ of M. Soustelle, whose arrival in Algiers 
was followed. by several days of demonstrations. 
The unpronounceable M. Pflimlin, the while, took 
great pains to avoid mentioning any of the dis- 
obedient officers by name. The tide flowed back 
and forth until General de Gaulle’s press con- 
ference on Monday, when he elaborated upon his 
offer to assume the powers of the Republic, and 
got in one shrewd blow at the Government. He 
had been asked, he said, to denounce the rebels 
as seditious but the Government itself had not 
done so, why should he? Once more Algiers took 
heart, and when, a frightened National Assembly 
having voted M. Pflimlin his emergency powers, 
it was announced that as far as Algeria was con- 
cerned the emergency powers would be trans- 
ferred to General Salan, it was fairly clear that 
the Government had decided that there was no 
alternative, if it was to avoid the final disaster of 
de Gaulle, but to temporise. 


* 


EVENTS IN BRITAIN have seemed, by comparison, 
as drab and colourless as the London streets de- 
void of omnibuses. (Even the fighting in the 
Lebanon—in which, after all, people were being 
killed—seemed remote and insignificant beside 
the crisis in France.) Mr. Macleod looked forward 
to seeing ‘a chink of light’ in the omnibus strike; 
Mr. Frank Cousins, a firm believer, it seems, in 
the policy of negotiation from weakness, warned 
the Minister that the chink might turn out to be 
a conflagration and increased the strike pay for 
his union’s members, But the negotiations began, 
nevertheless, with Sir Wilfred Neden back in his 
usual place in the middle. The first day’s talks were 
not particularly hopeful, Sir John Elliot ending 
them pessimistically with the warning that there 
was no great chance of a quick settlement. But 
the signs were that, for all the busmen’s solidarity 
so far, they and their union leaders were well 
aware of the weakness of their position—not least 
their financial position, eased though that must 
have been by a munificent contribution of £10 to 
the strike funds by the Trade Union group of MPs. 
Meanwhile, the Electrical Trades Union offered, 
if officially asked, to cut off the current on which 
the London Underground runs; once more, as the 
unlovely spectacle of this Communist band rigging 
a conference was seen, many wondered when their 
own current was going to be cut off. 


* 


THROUGHOUT ALL THESE comings and goings, the 
third Russian space-satellite has been regularly 
coming and going on its 106-minute orbit of the 
earth. The largest yet (it weighs a ton and a half), 
the new sputnik goes bleep-bleep-bleep-bleep, and 
is not believed to carry any form of life. At the 
same time, the scientists in charge of Zeta 
announced that they were expecting to produce 
temperatures of ten million degrees by the middle 
of the summer; with the country shivering through 
some of the coldest spring days for years, the 
announcement was welcome. But, despite the cold, 








Brumas the polar bear died at the age of eight. 
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LEGAL MUTINY 


ESPITE the damping effect of General de 

Gaulle’s press conference on a highly in- 
flammable situation, the French crisis still looks 
threatening and its issue obscure. It is true that 
there have so far been no major outbreaks of 
violence in Metropolitan France and that M. 
Pfiimlin has acted with decision, but the position 
of his Government is still weak. General de Gaulle 
put his finger on a sore place when he asked why 
he should treat as seditious soldiers, against whom 
no measures had been taken by the authorities. 
The fact that generals can be described by the 
Prime Minister as ‘in a state of insurrection’ and 
yet apparently be maintained in their commands 
says a great deal about the decay of public 
authority in France. The bitter truth is that Paris 
has no means of making its will felt in Algiers, 
and that, even at home, M. Pflimlin’s emergency 
powers have so far been used only against Right- 
wing splinter groups, who may have been violent 
and troublesome, but were certainly not the brains 
or the organising power behind the Algerian coup. 
Moreover, as Darsie Gillie points out on another 
page, the Prime Minister’s parliamentary position 
is not as strong as it looks. His chief opponent, M. 
Soustelle, is a dangerous Parliamentary spadassin 
even from Algiers, and it may well be that, after 
the first shock of events in North Africa is over, 
he will have great difficulty in keeping a majority. 
In these circumstances it is understandable that 
he should have renounced his only real weapon 
against Algiers by allowing shipments of arms to 
begin again. 

* * * 


If M. Pflimlin fails to subdue or come to terms 
with the Generals and Committees, the most likely 
result is that General de Gaulle will be granted 
his ‘exceptional procedure’—he has the advantage 
of being the only head of a Government in sight 
who would actually be in control of the Algerian 
situation. The alternative would be a Popular 
Front—a Left-wing coalition, which would have 
to have Communist support, and would be united 
by a determination to defend the Republic against 
military pressure. This was the classical answer to 
the present type of crisis under the Third Republic, 
but it seems doubtful whether it is possible 
now. 


The choices facing the French people at the 
moment must be decided by Frenchmen, and 
friends of France can only hope that a long 


tradition of democratic freedom and civilised 


behaviour will emerge unscathed from this ordeal. 
But there are possible international consequences 
of the present crisis which should be faced now. 
Whatever government France chooses, there is 
no disguising the fact that the West (and par- 
ticularly NATO) has been considerably weakened 
by recent events. If M. Pflimlin continues in office, 


he is unlikely to be able to give much attention to 
such matters as European Free Trade and Summit 
meetings for some time to come, while the French 
contribution to NATO, already reduced by the 
Algerian war, is bound to be even further 
diminished. On the other hand, if the present 
Government is replaced by one farther to the 
Right or Left, France will be ruled by the very 
elements whose hostility to EDC and German re- 
armament was most marked. Were they to decide 
on withdrawal from NATO, then Mr. Dulles’s 
agonising reappraisal would be on us with a 
vengeance. 
* * * 


A more immediate threat arising out of the 
Algerian coup is of trouble in North Africa. The 
French forces in Algiers are now under the con- 
trol of men who have repeatedly claimed the 
right of pursuit of bands of fellagheen into 
Tunisian and Moroccan territory, and they are 
obviously tempted to proceed to a disastrous 
settling of accounts with M. Bourguiba. Here 
Britain and America have a right to speak and 
should exercise it. They should make it immed- 
iately clear that any aggression from Algeria 
against Tunisia or Morocco will be opposed by all 
possible means. 

Behind the French crisis and its international 
repercussions still lies Algeria. How will present 
events affect the outcome there? Despite the 
Moslem demonstrations in Algiers in favour of 
General de Gaulle, the war continues, and it seems 
unlikely that the FLN will heed General Salan’s 
offer of an armistice or M. Soustelle’s ideal of a 
totally integrated Franco-Moslem community. In 
fact, the men of North Africa may well have done 
the FLN a considerable service: if M. Pflimlin or 
some other French Prime Minister on the Left 
succeeds in mastering their challenge, then their 
policy of unlimited repression will be defeated 
with them. As to General de Gaulle, it has been 
thought (and evidently the opinion is shared by 
some Algerian Moslems) that his views on North 


Africa favoured a more liberal policy; but sup- 


posing this to be so it is very doubtful if he would 
be able to put them into action, having come to 
power with such compromising allies as General 
Massu and M. Soustelle. What is certain is that the 
parliamentary system of the Fourth Republic has 
got itself into its present precarious position 
through being able neither to win nor to end the 
Algerian war. It is the strength of General de 
Gaulle that there are people, both on the Right 
and the Left, who think that he would have the 
power to adopt what policy he chose and that his 
silence favours their own views. It is his weakness 
that his position rests on an ambiguity which can- 
not, in the nature of things, be maintained for 
long. 





A Republic in Chancery 


By 


Tue Popular Front Chamber of 

1936 began by putting M. Léon 

Bium in power at the head of a 

Socialist and Radical coalition 

with Communist support. It ended 

. by surrendering all power to Mar- 

shal Pétain. The Assembly elected 

on January 2, 1956, began by putting a Socialist 

in office, M. Mollet; it also approved going into 

a foreign war—though only against Egypt. Will 

it end by surrendering all power to General de 

Gaulle; not by ‘the customary ritual,’ but, as he 

demands, by procedure settled by himself as 

‘adequate’? The fate of French Parliamentary 

government now hangs by one slender, if honest, 

thread. The French Parliamentarians can blame 

no one but themselves for their situation. They 

are at least fortunate that the eventual receiver 
in bankruptcy is de Gaulle, not Pétain. 


The problem that M. Pflimlin must solve is 
that of restoring the authority of Paris over 
Algiers. That, at least, General de Gaulle could 
do without difficulty, though many other problems 
would immediately lie in wait for him elsewhere. 
The revolt of Algiers was made possible when 
the quite different discontents of the European 
minority and of the army fermented to danger 
point simultaneously. The professional part of 
the army has good reason for bitterness. It has 


spent a dozen years fighting two hopeless wars 
under conditions in which there is no honour to be 
gained. True, the current one is not yet lost; but it 
looks very near to it. 


Officers, NCOs and men have a right to com- 
plain when politicians send them into military 
operations for objectives which the politicians en- 
visage imperfectly and with the thought at the 
back of their minds that the impact on the nation 
at home must be limited. In the Indo-China war 
no conscripts served; only the professionals, 
some volunteers, the Foreign Legion and colonial 
troops. In Algeria metropolitan France is much 
more deeply involved, with some 300,000 con- 
scripts in addition to the regulars overseas; but 
more than ever the responsibility has lain on 
the army while the Assembly has vacillated. The 
army has taken over a great deal of the civil ad- 
ministration, medical services and even school- 
teaching, not to mention the police. After years 
of effort it would like to have a success to its 
credit. The European minority wishes to main- 
tain a privileged position, it is true, but it also 
wants not to be driven into the sea. With these 
two anxiety complexes, any modification of 
French policy, in a search for peace, has to be 
conducted by a steady and authoritative hand. 
There could be no such hand during a month’s 
interregnum. Things were not improved when M. 
Lacoste gave the signal for panic by announcing 
that a diplomatic Dien Bien Phu was in prepara- 
tion. 


The exact nature of responsibility for the ex- 
plosion in Algiers will be long discussed by 
historians. The secrets will be found in private 
rather than public papers. How far ahead did 
M. Soustelle see when he brought the Gaillard 
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Paris 
Government down five weeks ago? Were he and 
his friends deliberately bringing the opposition 
between Algiers and Paris to such a pitch that 
General de Gaulle could suddenly be brought 
back into the arena as the only man who could 
act as ‘national arbitrator’ and reunite the French 
to the north and south of the Mediterranean? 
Or have they simply seized each opportunity with 
the superior ability that men show when they are 
far more intent on their objectives than their 
rivals? The Figaro correspondent with the army 
has reported strange goings and comings of 
emissaries to army commands in Algeria while 
M. Chaban-Delmas (a political ally of M. 
Soustelle) was Minister of National Defence in 
the last government. 


At all events, M. Soustelle and his long- and 
short-term allies did create the generals’ oppor- 
tunity by stirring Algiers into mutiny against 
alleged betrayal by M. Pflimlin on the eve of the 
latter’s election. They did not succeed in their 
immediate objective of preventing his election, but 
they did land him when elected with a problem 
affecting 400,000 families, which may prove in- 
soluble for him. Whatever the ambition of some 
of the generals in North Africa, they are all 
reasonably well covered by the plea that with no 
government in the saddle in Paris they had to 
prevent disorder and make their peace with the 
European malcontents if they were not to abandon 
the war on the Moslem rebels altogether. The 
process of doing this involved the destruction of 
what was left of a civilian administration and the 
adoption of attitudes that made submission to the 
new Paris government very difficult. Were they 
to shoot on their new allies to make possible 
the arrival in Algiers of a new Minister for 
Algeria, denounced in advance as a traitor? 


Algiers had already succeeded once in over- 
riding the Paris government’s choice of a Minister 
for Algeria. The townsmen are far more 
frightened, and therefore more resolute, now. 
They have, too, better allies in Paris. M. 
Lacoste never really enforced on them the 
authority of the three successive governments of 
which he has been a member. M. Pflimlin had 
probably no alternative in the first days of office 
than to confirm General Salan in the full powers, 
military and civil, to maintain order which M. 
Gaillard had given him. 


M. Pflimlin has been elected to office as a 
reforming Premier to put Parliamentary govern- 
ment and the balance of payments in order as 
well as disentangling Algerian policy from its 
present emotional complex. But the prestige he 
needs has to be created step by step. The funda- 
mental condition for creating it seems so far 
to have escaped him day by day. He cannot exer- 
cise pressure on the military authorities now in 
charge of Algeria without damaging an army en- 
gaged in fighting France’s war and penalising the 
conscripts who are fighting it. He cannot easily 
remove and discipline General Massu, whom the 
Algérois consider as the man who saved their 
town from indiscriminate terrorism. He cannot 
conduct a public inquiry into the behaviour of 
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M. Lacoste, whom so large a section of French 
public opinion considers as the man who has so 
far preserved Algeria for France. 


M. Pflimlin has had the initial advantage of a 
frightened Assembly, frightened of popular con- 
tempt, of the agitation of extremists, of events 
in Algeria. The deputies of the Moderate Left, 
Centre and Moderate Right rallied to him with 
enthusiasm on the night of his investiture when 
he declared his determination to reaffirm the Re- 
public’s authority. They rallied to him in still 
greater numbers to create a ‘state of urgency’ in 
metropolitan France. But frightened support is 
notoriously unreliable. Since then, General de 
Gaulle has spoken. He has informed the 
Assembly that he is ready to govern France on 
his own terms, as soon as he is needed; and he 
has gone back home on the clear assumption that 
the need will present itself very quickly, that the 
government of M. Pflimlin, which he did not 
deign to mention, will be quite unable to cope 
with it, and that the next step will be a deputa- 
tion from the Assembly knocking at his door. 


There has been a curious explosion of comment 
that the General is really very moderate; the 
Gaullists of the long dark hours must be laugh- 
ing very heartily. The deputies are now torn 
between fear of the General; who would radically 
reduce their power in installing his Presidential 
Republic, and fear of finding themselves in hope- 
less opposition when the General has come into 
power. There are many who will have no doubt 
that their duty is to stand by the sovereign rights 
of the Assembly and of the governments based 
on it. A few will be convinced the General is 
right. Others will begin to wonder if their duty 
is not to make a smooth path for the inevitable. 


The events in Algiers have not only delivered 
a shock to the whole structure of France. They 
have thrust Algeria some way forward on her 
history. For the moment, the FLN is almost for- 
gotten. Fighting has been suspended. French 
observers seem for the moment more impressed 
by the joint European and Moslem demonstra- 
tion outside the Government-General than the 
total of 65,000 dead in the rebel cause. It is true 
that a shock such as the Algiers coup may create 
new Opportunities for negotiation, but not that 
it can efface the hardening of Algerian national 
sentiment over three years. More information is 
needed as to how the demonstration came about. 
It is to be feared that such opportunity as this 
demonstration perhaps indicates may be lost in 
another wave of illusion. But meanwhile the 
attempt to break Algeria into five autonomous 
provinces under the new Algeria Act has received 
a shrewd blow in that European Algeria is re- 
acting as a unity. The civilian apparatus of ad- 
ministration which links Algeria with France has 
almost entirely collapsed, its functions being taken 
over by the army; as sole civilian authority, com- 
mittees of public safety of local origin have arisen 
expressing, by the formation of a general com- 
mittee for all Algeria, an Algerian point of view. 
They are the organs of those Algerians (mainly 
Europeans) who wish on no account to be 
separated from France. 

They cannot avoid, however, having appeared 
on the stage of history as an assertion that Algeria 
must be consulted. If the European million, then 
also the eight million Moslems! 
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The Risks of Provocation 


By MICHAEL ADAMS 


accepted without equivocation the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, it has come to be regarded by 
the Americans as the one sure jumping-off point 
for any move in their Middle Eastern policy, 
directed for the past year at the containment (to 
put it no more strongly) of Nasser. For Nasser, 
whose unconcealed aim it is to put an end to 
Western influence in the Middle East, since he 
regards it as aggressive and harmful (and since 
Suez this is surely a comprehensible aim for an 
Arab leader?), the Lebanon provides a dangerous 
bridgehead for his opponents. So when an insur- 
rection broke out in the Lebanon both sides were 
bound to become involved. The Lebanese Govern- 
ment alleged that it was the Egyptians (and 
Syrians) who had instigated the rising; the Ameri- 
cans, when the Lebanese Government found itself 
in danger, promised to send it first ‘police equip- 
ment,’ and then tanks. 

American intervention is thus an established 
fact, for which we have the authority of both 
the Lebanese and the American Governments. As 
to intervention by the United Arab Republic, it 
is fair to point out that we have only the word 
of the Lebanese Government and that the oppo- 
sition vigorously deny that they have sought or 
received outside help. Not many people believe 
them, and certainly the insurgents have received 
moral support and some material help from be- 
yond the frontiers. But the Government’s allega- 
tions of ‘massive support’ for the rebels, of 
quantities of captured arms, Syrian infiltrators 
and secret instructions for sabotage and violence 
which it claims to have intercepted, are not very 
weighty when considered in the light of the 
peculiar conditions prevailing in the Lebanon. 
Virtually all Lebanese are armed, and the arms 
they carry come from every imaginable source— 
French, Belgian, Czech, British, American. It 
would be a simple matter to implicate almost any 
country which produces arms, or even has an 
army, by rounding up a substantial quantity of 
arms with that country’s markings. As to the 
number of Syrians whom the Government claims 
to have captured, and whom it represents as in- 
filtrators from across the border, most of them, 
I suspect, are the ordinary folk I saw being 
rounded up in army trucks in the suburbs of 
Beirut last week. It is very probable that some 
Syrians have crossed the border to join the insur- 
gents, but it is also a fact that many thousands 
of Syrians live in the Lebanon and work here 
(my cook is one), and there is nothing sinister 
or unusual in their presence now. 

But the most effective argument against the 
Lebanese Government’s claim that this is a 
foreign-inspired insurrection is provided by a visit 
to the ‘rebel’ headquarters in their sector of Beirut. 
I have been there three times in the past week, 
and I found there not Syrians, not Egyptians, but 
Lebanese, some of whom I knew before, and 
whom I believe when they say that they have no 
wish whatsoever to join the United Arab Re- 
public, and that their aim is to bring down Presi- 
dent Chamoun, put an end to an unpopular 
American alliance and set the Lebanon where 


A s the Lebanon is the one Arab country which 


Beirut 
they claim she belongs, in the body of the Arab 
nationalist movement. 

Nor does there seem to me to be any indication 
that President Nasser wants to add the Lebanon 
to his already considerable responsibilities. That 
he said so publicly on his return from Moscow 
will not convince his enemies, but it is worth 
asking what he would gain by the merger of the 
Lebanon with the United Arab Republic. In 
armed strength, nothing (the Lebanon has an 
army of 5,000 men, which at the moment is 
proving powerless even to control the capital); in 
economic resources, little more (the Lebanon pro- 
duces nothing except apples and hashish, and the 
foreign capital which is its lifeblood would flee 
from Beirut, as it fled from Cairo, to find an 
operating base perhaps in Istanbul); in stature 
within the Arab world, only the prestige of one 
more triumph at the West’s expense, of which he 
has no need (the fate of the Lebanese, whom they 
dislike, would be a matter of unconcern to the 
other Arabs). Against these, Nasser would have 
on his hands the administration of a turbulent 
province one-half of whose subjects would be 
hostile to his regime, and whose history has been 
one of continual intrigue against whatever rulers 
they temporarily acknowledged. 

The crisis in the Lebanon has been approach- 
ing for some months, and in an attempt to forestall 
it the Speaker of the Lebanese Chamber of 
Deputies has recently made several journeys to 
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Cairo. His mission was to try to win President 
Nasser’s acquiescence in the re-election of Presi- 
dent Chamoun by promising that the Lebanon 
would not adopt an openly anti-Nasser policy. 
President Nasser refused, saying that he had no 
wish to annex the Lebanon, but that he could 
not tolerate the status which Chamoun had given 
the Lebanon of an American satellite. Now that 
one section of the Lebanese people has taken 
his name as its battle-cry, Nasser cannot ignore 
them, any more than he could ignore the Syrians 
when they urged on him the union between Egypt 
and Syria: The champion of the Arabs cannot 
tell the Arabs of the Lebanon that their fate is 
of no interest to him—hence the propaganda cam- 
paign being waged by the Egyptian and Syrian 
press on behalf of the Lebanese insurgents. But 
further than this, and a little gun-running and 
material support, Nasser is not likely to go, so 
long as half of the Lebanese people are Christians 
and fundamentally disinterested in the aims of 
Arab nationalism. 

The one thing that could alter this attitude of 
relative detachment is provocation, in the form 
of a too open intervention by the Americans. If 
American marines land in Beirut, if the Sixth 
Fleet is flaunted too obviously, it will become 
very difficult for Nasser to ignore the challenge. 
Hence the force of the warning which the 
Lebanese insurgents sent to the American Am- 
bassador in Beirut last week, and which their 
leader quoted to me when I passed through the 
barricades to visit him: 

The open intervention of your government in 
Lebanese internal affairs . . . would be liable 


to provoke other interventions, which we have 
always tried to avoid. ‘ 


Westminster Commentary 


As the London bus strike moves 

peacefully (more or less) towards 

its close, it had better be recorded 

that when I checked the cars of 

Members of Parliament in New 

* Palace Yard the other day only 

one, out of something like 140, had a ‘Free Lifts’ 

invitation on the windscreen. Of course, the other 

139 might all have belonged to good Labour men 

with an aversion to blacklegging, but then again 

they might not. And anyone who has seen the 

undignified lift-cadging that goes on among Mem- 

bers at 10.30 p.m. even when the buses are not on 

strike will, | am sure, join me in a toast to the 

owner of one very smart Hillman Minx (TYL657) 

that radiated its lonely meed of good will. (Can 
you radiate a meed? Oh, well.) 

And now, here we are at Whitsun, and the boys 
are off for a fortnight’s rest from the Finance Bill 
and other such weighty matters. Mr. Butler, as he 
announced the dates of the recess, had exactly the 
air of the headmaster telling the school on Speech 
Day that the distinguished Old Boy beside him on 
the platform has asked him to give the school an 
extra half-holiday and that he has complied with 
the request. (Nor is the analogy as fanciful as you 
might think; for almost as Mr. Butler donned his 
pedagogical air, the most distinguished Old Boy of 
them all, looking none the worse for his encounter 
with a lift door, entered to the invariable rustle of 


pleasure from the public gallery.) Unconcern is 
being worn prominently this season; the Govern- 
ment is apparently in no fear that Air Marshal Sir 
Dermot Boyle will set up a Committee of Public 
Safety in Nicosia. As far as this danger is con- 
cerned they have at any rate bought themselves a 
few weeks’ grace; the promised statement on 
Cyprus, owing to technical diplomatic snags 
(genuine this time, I gather, and not merely a 
euphemism for ‘the Turkish Prime Minister has 
forbidden Mr. Selwyn Lloyd to put the British 
plan for the future of Cyprus into effect, as it 
was on the last occasion when peace threatened to 
break out in the island), is now to be deferred 
until after the recess, and in any case not later than 
June 17. That, at any rate, is what Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd told the House, and I can only conclude that 
it was a gremlin even more cynical than I who 
transformed the statement, when it got to the BBC 
news, into ‘not much later than June 17.’ 

And it must be admitted that the wetter this 
Government's Plimsoll Line gets the more care- 


_ free is the demeanour of the band on the boat- 


deck, which is giving the impression that it 
couldn’t play ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee’ if some- 
body shoved the music under its very nose. By- 
election writs have been falling thick and fast 
these last few days, and we may shortly find our- 
selves having a miniature General Election, with 
five contests on or about the same day. (It has not 
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yet, apparently, penetrated to the Liberal Party— 
which is fighting all three of the Tory seats at stake 
—that one of the reasons for the Government’s 
unusual anxiety to hold its by-elections is that this 
procedure will obviously force a diffusion of the 
Liberal effort and cruelly strain their resources.) 
And no great skill is needed to deduce that in all 
five by-elections the Government candidates are 
going to be walloped good and hard, and that in 
one of them at least it will be touch, go, and Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter as to whether they hold the 
seat at all. In the circumstances a little gloom 
might be forgiven; but there has been none visible. 

And it is true that there are other straws in the ill 
wind. All the rubbish about the Defence Ministry 
(it was even being said at one point that Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Soames might resign; considering with 
what pain and effort, and to what astonishment of 
the bystanders, they manage to hang on to posi- 
tions which they do not, to put it mildly, adorn, 
the possibility of their voluntarily relinquishing 
office is about the remotest prospect in politics 
today) has blown away; the railway strike has 
been averted and the Minister of Labour can 
hardly now fail, barring some frightful slip, to 
come with credit out of the bus strike; above all, 
the decline in the Parliamentary effectiveness of 
the Opposition, which began as long ago as the 
} eginning of the session, continues unabated. The 
performances of Mr. Griffiths and Mr. Bevan, Mr. 
Jay and Dr. Summerskill, Mr. Callaghan and Mr. 
Wilson, have been increasingly tired, slack, un- 
imaginative and silly. The fact is, party politics 
today is almost as exhausting for the Opposition 
as it is for the Government, until at this stage in 
a government’s life the deadbeats on one side of 
the Table are practically indistinguishable from 
the deadbeats on the other. Government for the 
sake of governing is matched by opposition for 
the sake of opposing, and the heart has gone out 
of both sides of the argument. (Be it known, there- 
fore, that I am retiring to my country seat at 
Wamble-on-the-Usk, but that I will hold myself in 
readiness to take over the direction of the State if 
I should be called upon. Nor need there be any 
fear that I will do anything but abide loyally by 
the constitution.) 

Anyway, as the pre-Whitsun dog-days barked 
themselves into silence, a good deal of pleasure 
could be obtained by a connoisseur who knew 
where to seek it. On Monday, for instance, from 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. His trick of seizing upon a 
phrase that has struck him (erroneously, as a rule) 
as a happy one, and doggedly sticking to it there- 
after, is one typical of a speaker who lacks all con- 
fidence. On Monday it was ‘not unpromising’; 
three times he declared that various aspects. of the 
Summit preparations were ‘not unpromising, and 
I was moved in the end to conclude that Mr. Lloyd 
is a not unpoor Foreign Secretary, and that if he 
should not unshortly leave that office the not un- 
better it would be for all of us, not unhim in- 
cluded. Actually, Foreign Office questions were 
less terrible than usual, because Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
was in support. Mr. Ormsby-Gore is as sharp as 
Mr. Lloyd is feeble, and while he was performing 
one got the impression that at any rate somebody 
at the Foreign Office knows where the Lebanon 
is, and what States are members of NATO, and 
how many beans make five. 

How many they make elsewhere is open to dis- 
cussion. Commend me, in any such discussion, to 


whatever faceless fellow in the Board of Trade 
provided Sir David Eccles with his statement on 
the Government’s intentions with regard to the 
imports of subsidised butter from Poland, Ireland, 
Finland and Sweden. After the usual claptrap 
about our ‘ties’ with New Zealand, whose butter 
trade with Britain has suffered from the competi- 
tion of these countries, Sir David announced that 
the Government would take steps to protect butter 
from New Zealand. Of course, he explained, this 
would mean that the price to the consumer would 
be ‘strengthened.’ There were a few murmurs at 
this word, and Sir David then had the impudence 
to sound testy as he explained that ‘a stronger 
price means a higher price’ (only in the vocabu- 
lary of illiterates, as a matter of fact, but let that 
pass). And this solution is, according to the Board 
of Trade, ‘in the national interest.’ Now let me, as 
spokesman for a national interest that Sir David 
Smartyboots has never heard of, explain a few of 
the facts of life to him. Most of the people in this 
country who buy butter, which means most of the 
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A VICTORY FOR COMMON SENSE—Or a 

surrender to expediency? The settle- 

ment of the rail dispute, with its 

implied promise of settlements on 

similar lines in other disputes to 

come, is one of those borderline 
cases on which pontification is impossible. If 
Mr. Macleod had suggested a few weeks ago that 
another 3 per cent. increase in wages all round was 
the best solution to the wage problem, he would 
have been denounced by his own party as an 
appeaser; yet he is now being praised in the party 
for his common sense and political acumen. And 
he can reasonably argue that for the first time the 
principle of relating increased wages to increased 
efficiency (better, perhaps, to say decreased in- 
efficiency) has been established. Whether he is 
justified in this belief, I feel, will have to await the 
verdict of the next year’s working on the railways, 
and in other State industries—which is another 
way of saying that the real battle has been post- 
poned. The Government’s reputation is going to 
depend on the State corporations being able to 
show, in a few months’ time, that this round of 
wage increases has not been merely a sham to save 
it from a domestic crisis. If the reforms do not 


show results, the next crisis will not be evaded. 
x * * 


I SEE SOME COMMENTATORS have been surprised 
and hurt at the big increase in the pro-Communist 
party’s vote in the Greek elections. Surely the 
explanation is simple: the Greeks were told all 
about the kindly treatment of their fellow- 
countrymen in Russia, and contrasted it with our 
behaviour in Cyprus. It is perhaps too little known 
that a quarter of a million Greeks used to live in 
the Crimea, the Ukraine and the Caucasus, on 
and off since pre-Christian times. In 1937 Stalin 
recognised their services to his country by finding 
thousands of them fresh homes in other parts of 
Russia (incidentally relieving the economic burden 
of those who were left behind; Greek schools, 
churches, etc., which they had had to support, 
could be closed as redundant). Those who re- 
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people in this country, wouldn’t care if the New 
Zealand butter industry went bankrupt tomor- 
row. The interest of practically all butter-buyers 
is limited to the questions of quality and price. 
Lately they have been able to buy good-quality 
butter more and more cheaply, under the ‘healthy 
influence of competition’ (see any Conservative 
manifesto). Now, the price of butter is going to 
be raised. 

And was there, gentle and butter-eating reader, 
an outcry from these guardians of our purses? 
Did they spring to the attack, saying that whatever 
New Zealand might think, millions of people who 
were not New Zealand butter-producers would 
regard this decision as a sorry day’s work, to say 
the least? The Liberals, those champions of Free 
Trade (well, aren’t they?), were they to the fore? 
Alas, there was not a Liberal to be seen, let alone 
heard from. Thus, dear, gentle, butter-eating and, 
by Heaven, besuffraged reader, do our legislators 
protect our interests. 

TAPER 


< A Spectator’s Notebook 


mained, too, were encouraged to become Soviet 
citizens, and it is significant that most of them 
were very quick to do so. Such was Stalin’s 
gratitude for their loyalty that when the German 
army threatened in 1942 he decided he would not 
leave the Crimean Greeks to its mercy; he sent 
them at considerable cost to Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan, where, no doubt, they still flourish. 
x * a 
AROUND 40,000 GREEKS, however, remained in 
Georgia, and eventually the decision was taken 
that they should not be denied the benefits their 
fellow-countrymen from the Crimea had received. 
On June 14, 1949, the entire Greek population of 
the Caucasus were aroused—early in the morning 
so that they would not miss the best of the day— 
and informed that all the necessary arrangements 
had been made for them to follow their fellow- 
countrymen to the East. They were easily per- 
suaded not to take any belongings with them (it 
was felt that the sentimental associations attaching 
to old possessions might later sadden some of the 
older Greeks) and they were given free travel, in 
special trains, to Central Asia, where they were 
even allowed to build their own houses, if they 
could find building materials on the tundra. Small 
wonder, then, that the voters in Greece should 
contrast this benevolent behaviour with that cf the 
British authorities, who have done nothing of a 
comparable nature—except give an Archbishop a 
holiday in the Indian Ocean. 
* * * 

THE ALLEGATIONS in the Medical Press that a man 
who murdered three women was reprieved each 
time have had a lot of publicity, but so far as 
I can see there is no truth in them whatever. One 
man was three times convicted of manslaughter, 
but that is not, apparently, what the Medical 
Press has in mind. When asked by the Daily 
Herald, the Editor of the Medical Press, Sir Cecil 
Wakeley, refused to give the name of the man in 
question. The only sensible reason for the refusal 
that I can think of is that he does not know it. 
‘For our part,’ his journal says, ‘we cannot help 
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regarding two of these unfortunate victims as 
well as the second child murdered by Straffen as 
sacrifices to psychological theories.’ At his first 
trial Straffen was found unfit to plead, i.e. he was 
found hopelessly insane; it is a little hard to see 
what this has to do with ‘psychological theories" — 
un ess the Medical Press thinks madness is some- 
thing that has been thought up by the psychiatrists. 
The paper has also got Straffen’s name wrong, and 
the number of the people he killed. It concludes 
by asking for ‘a less frivolous and rather more 
constructive approach to this whole matter.’ A 
good start would be for writers on this whole 
matter to get at least some of their facts right. 
* + * 

DID I DETECT a note of acerbity in the voices of 
the old-established BBC ‘Critics,’ sparring last 
Sunday with a newcomer to the panel—John 
Barber? Mr. Barber is the theatre critic of the 
Daily Express. It is only recently that Lord 
Beaverbrook—moved, apparently, by a desire to 
assist the poor old BBC in its war against commer- 
cial television—has encouraged members of the 
staffs of his newspapers to broadcast; and the 
older egghead critics, I felt, were regarding Mr. 
Barber as something that had come up from under 
a stone. How unfair! John Barber is a critic of 
long experience and perceptiveness; so perceptive, 
in fact, that a couple of years ago he was able to 
review a performance that he had not, apparently, 


Threatened 


By DBD. W. 


T is just twenty-one years since the ‘reform’ or 

‘packing’ of the United States Supreme Court 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt became obviously a 
lost cause. Only a few months after the greatest 
electoral victory in American history, the ap- 
parently omnipotent President tripped over one 
of the most granite-like barriers in the American 
political system, the reverence of most Americans 
for the Supreme Court. The firmness of the barrier 
had been hidden by the long grass that had grown 
up round and on the Court in the Twenties and 
early Thirties. The Court had set itself against a 
great many changes that the American people 
had, electorally, decided that they wanted. It had 
also set itself against an increasingly large body 
of informed legal opinion which criticised its 
imposition on Congress of standards of political 
propriety that derived from the private political 
views of the members. They acted, as Justice 
Holmes declared in a famous dissent, as if the 
Fourteenth Amendment had enacted ‘Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's Social Statics.’ The antics of the majority 
of the Court not only alienated ‘liberals’; they, 
from time to time, moved even so conservative 
a figure as Chief Justice Taft to protest and the 
most blistering comment on Court usurpation 
came from the eminent academic lawyer Justice 
Stone, whom Coolidge had made Attorney-General 
and who was to end up as Chief Justice on the 
nomination of FDR. Nevertheless, the Court 
survived the public and reported private perfor- 
mances of Justice McReynolds, and the irony of 
academic jurists. (‘Are you the fellow who teaches 
the young men in your school that the Supreme 
Court justices are fools?’, so McReynolds is sup- 
posed to have accosted the young Dean of a 


been able to attend. It was a charity midnight 
matinée, as I recall; and Mr. Barber, after saying 
some unkind things—doubtless deserved—about 
most of the other performers, praised the ‘glorious’ 
singing of Alfred Drake. Alfred Drake had not, 
as it happened, been able to sing that night, owing 
to a throat infection. Mr. Barber, too, has been 
quick to notice (when none of his colleagues have 
noticed) the brilliance of the performance of some 
new, untried small-part player, or soubrette, who 
has never been heard of before. His colleagues 
unkindly allege that few of these performers are 
ever heard of again; but what of that? Mr. Barber 
has given each one of them a treasured press 
cutting; and he has given the other actresses in 
the play something to talk about. The ingenuity, 
too, with which Mr. Barber has contrived to write 
his criticisms in time for the early editions of his 
paper has long excited his colleagues’ envy. Their 
papers, curiously, go to press before the curtain is 
down—in some cases, even before it is up. 
& a7 . 

FROM THE Air Ministry News Letter, May 23, 
1958: 

A cloak, made of Venetian cloth, sleeveless, 
lined with scarlet and having four gilt buttons 
and a neck fastening bearing the RAF badge has 
been introduced for optional wear by Royal Air 
Force officers of the rank of Group Captain and 
above. 


For bull fighting? PHAROS 


Palladium 


BROGAN 


famous law school. ‘No, we let them find out for 
themselves.’) But hostility, irony, learned criticism, 
political passion beat in vain on the majestic 
citadel of the rule of law under the Constitution. 

The whirligig of time is at its old work and the 
Court is again threatened. It is threatened, indeed, 
not in its membership; there is no proposal to 
swamp the dangerous judges who at present 
occupy the bench of American Themis. But their 
jurisdiction is threatened and from a very different 
quarter than in 1937. For easily the most pas- 
sionate enemies of the present Court are ‘con- 
servatives’ (using this ambiguous term in the 
American loose and often highly inappropriate 
way). It is Senator Jenner of Indiana who heads 
the attack and there were many who, when the 
late Senator McCarthy was alive, preferred him 
to his sourer and more fanatical colleague. Now 
that Joe has gone, Mr. Jenner upholds the banner 
of the unreformed McCarthyites and his attack 
on the Court is, among other things, a tribute to 
the dead tribune. As for Mr. Butler of Maryland, 
he got into the Senate after one of the dirtiest 
election campaigns in modern American history 
by imputing tenderness towards ‘Commies’ to the 
very rich, very conservative and, it was thought, 
absolutely entrenched Senator Tydings, one of 
the Senators who, by the irony of history, had 
been unavailingly ‘purged’ by FDR and one of 
the stoutest opponents of the Roosevelt court- 
packing Bill. 

If the attack on the Court had no more sup- 
port than comes from Messrs. Jenner and Butler 
and the dwindling lunatic fringe they represent, 
the present rumpus could be dismissed as the last 
kick of a dying cause, the salvation of the United 
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States from delivery by treachery into the hands 
of the Soviet Union. Messrs. Jenner and Butler 
could be left in the dim obscurity that now hides 
Messrs. Cohn and Shine or left to retirement like 
Mr Scott McLeod, ambassador to the Republic 
of Ireland, known to some as ‘the copper’s nark.’ 
Indeed, Mr. Jenner has announced he is not going 
to run for re-election this year. It is not going to 
be a good year for Republicans, anyway, and 
Indiana is far from being a safe Republican State. 
Senator Butler doesn’t count seriously and Mary- 
land is slipping back to its traditional allegiance. 
But—and this is the important point—the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has favourably ‘reported 
out’ the Jenner-Butler Bill and the crimes of the 
Court will certainly be shouted to high heaven 
and, it is possible, its powers curbed. How 
come? 


The most significant support for the Bill, not 
merely for its contents but for its spirit, comes 
from the South. For to the Southerners, more and 
more embattled and less and less frightened by 
federal gestures towards racial equality, the great 
crime of the Court was the desegregation decision 
and the spirit behind that decision is what is 
being punished in the new Bill. For the Court, 
if it did not ‘make a shambles of established, 
ingrained law,’ certainly reversed itself with com- 
plete candour and it did so by using arguments 
that excite the horror of old-fashioned lawyers in 
the South—and some other lawyers everywhere. 
Above all, the Southern lawyers and still more the 
Southern politicians object to the intrusion of 
federal power into the regulation of the State 
educational systems and to the use of ‘sociological 
arguments.’ Why is equal but separate education 
a denial of the premisses of the Bill of Rights 
and the Fourteenth Amendment? Because if it is 
separate, it can’t be equal. To meet members of 
the other race at school is now one of the legal 
rights of the American Negro, a right that is being 
effectively denied him in nearly all Southern 
States. And who says that equality and separation 
are incompatible? Sociologists. It is impossible 
to convey the contempt with which this word is 
uttered—an old-fashioned don could not match 
it. And in the South, at any rate, ‘Jewish’ is often 
put before ‘Sociologist,’ and ‘Communist’ is quite 
often implied. Whether the Court should have 
fallen into the habit of taking notice of mere fact 
and mere inference from mere fact and descend 
from the pure ether of law has been a subject of 
controversy since the famous Brandeis brief 
before the First World War. But the Court does 
notice mere fact and mere sociological theory 
and the South hasn't forgiven it. 


But how do the provisions of the Bill help 
the South? They allow it to express its hurt feel- 
ings, which is quite a lot. But they do more than 
that. For they deny the right of the Supreme 
Court to review cases of the refusal of admission 
to the State Bar. They reverse the Court decision 
that where Congress has legislated in a field (like 
that of sedition), the States are debarred from 
legislating. This decision killed a number of 
vigorously patriotic statutes and freed a number 
of people convicted under them. Under the pro- 
posed legislation, States would be debarred from 
legislation only if Congress specifically so legis- 
lated. And who can see Congress denying a 
sovereign State the right to ferret out and punish 
the termites who are notoriously eating away at 
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the foundations of the American way of life? 
Who indeed? 

And who can be confident that Southern States 
will not use these restored powers to punish law- 
yers who get the reputation of being ‘Nigger 
lovers, by putting obstacles in the way of bodies 
like the much-hated NAACP (National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Coloured People)? 
Already all over the Deep South there is a grow- 
ing impression that it is unhealthy for a Negro 
to claim all the rights that the Court and even 
Congress lavishes on him. His ‘civil rights’ are, 
for many a semi-literate field hand, a luxury that 
he daren't claim. And his spokesmen, the smart 
and subversive lawyers, many of them Negroes, 
many of them Jews, had better look out. It may 
be that the mere pleasure of slapping down the 
Court is the main motive for Southern support 
of the Bill. But there are good, practical reasons 
too why the devotees of ‘white supremacy’ should 
rally to the Jenner-Butler banner. 

The third provision, that Congress should have 
an unlimited power of investigation, that a witness 
should not be able to refuse to answer a question 
because he declares it is irrelevant to any legiti- 
mate ground of congressional inquiry, involves 
all the pride of Congress. Every section and 
interest in Congress has, at some time or ‘other, 
abused the investigative power, and since Ameri- 
cans have an inadequate sense of privacy anyway, 
the objection to miscellaneous prying may not 
strike much fire in the average citizen's breast. 

It is much too early to say what will happen. 
The Department of Justice, leading lawyers, some 





pugnacious senators are already on record against 
the Bill. But that it could be reported out for 
favourable consideration is a sign not only of 
Southern resentment, but of the survival of that 
conviction that traitors are about that produced, 
in the States, investigators beside whom McCarthy 
was a courteous, cautious and candid statesman. 
The Senator must be tossing hopefully in his grave 
as the lunatic fringe in the North and their 
Southern allies advance to attack the Court. 

The assailants cannot win without getting allies 
of a more respectable type. Perhaps the zeal for 
protecting the Negro has run its course and many 
Northern politicians will be tepid in protecting the 
Court. Perhaps some Republicans still resent the 
fact that it is a Republican Chief Justice who, by 
his desegregation nonsense, has prevented them 
from holding the gains made by Eisenhower in 
the once-solid South. Perhaps Congress will 
express resentment of the narrow majorities by 
which the Court has created the present body of 
constitutional law. No great harm, it can be 
argued, will be done if Congress enacts what an 
impressive Court minority has declared to be the 
true sense of the Constitution anyway. It is pos- 
sible that the boldness of the Court has alienated 
a great body of public opinion, as powerful as, 
though not the same as, that alienated between 
1921 and 1936. The Supreme Court building bears 
on its facade the inscription ‘Equal Justice Under 
Law.’ Is it to be amended to read, ‘Equal but 
Separate’? I think it unlikely, but Chief Justice 
Warren must have moments of anxiety as the 
storm blows louder. 


Mr. Dooley in Paris 


By 


‘w SEE be the pa-apers, said Mr. Dooley, ‘that 
| Bs frind Gin’ral de Gaulle has spoken out.’ 
‘An’ what did he say?’ said Mr. Hennessy. 

‘He said he wud be there,’ said Mr. Dooley. 
‘In this grave hour, he said, that yawned before 
the Patrie, he would take care of the Raypublic, if 
the Raypublic couldn't take care of itself. The 
Frinch Prime Minister wasn't a bit plazed with 
him and arrested a lot of other people that hadn't 
opened their mouths.’ 

‘Who's the Frinch Prime Minister,’ said Mr. 
Hennessy, ‘when he’s at home?’ 

‘That I'll niver tell you, said Mr. Dooley. 
‘*Twould be a great mistake for the likes of ye 
to be tryin’ to roll that name round on your 
tongue. If ye have to be talking about Frinch 
politics at all, Hinnessy, and ye might when ye 
were drunk, ye'd best stick to the gra-and funda- 
mentals, as it might be Algeria.’ 

Mr. Hennessy shifted uncomfortably. ‘I'd 
druther not, he said. ‘I don’t know too much 
about her.’ 

‘Ye have only wan idea about France,’ said 
Mr. Dooley, shaking his head, ‘and it’s the wrong 
wan. Algeria, Hinnessy, is a counthry. And thin 
again it’s not. "Tis an integgeral part of France 
situated in Afferica. The Frinch who inhabit it 
are mostly A-arabs. They're held down by half a 
million men and spend most of their time commit- 
ting brutal athrocities against the Frinch, to whom 
they are fanatically loyal,’ 
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‘I thought you said they were Frinch them- 
selves,’ said Mr. Hennessy. 

‘They are,’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘And thin again 
they're not. Ye have to remember, Hinnessy, that 
they're a poor ignorant people who know no 
more than ye do yerself, and that they’re indebted 
to France for their costly and valyible idducation. 
Their gratitude is touching to behold. They are 
all superstitious and vindictive Mahometans, 
Hinnessy, indocthrinated by the Kremmelin with 
the pizinous docthrines of atheistic communism.’ 

‘God between us and all harm,’ said Mr, Hen- 
nessy. ‘Is all the Frinch like that?’ 

‘Only the integgeral parts,’ said Mr. Dooley. 

‘Listen, said .Mr. Hennessy, shamefacedly. 
‘Listen. There’s no one else I'd ask. Is the Frinch 
white or black?’ 

‘They are and they aren't,’ said Mr. Dooley. 
‘Ye'd never undherstand, Hinnessy, because 
they're different altogether from the likes of ye. 
They're a great people to do business with when 
they're not mistaking you for part of an electrical 
appliance. I’love them all, Hinnessy, from a safe 
distance. The Frinch know a great deal and they 
air intelligent enough to put up with it. That's 
a thought’d frighten you, Hinnessy, if ye under- 
stood it.’ 

‘This Gin’ral Mossoo, now,’ said Mr. Hennessy 
desperately. ‘Is he the same as Mossoo the Goal?’ 

Mr. Dooley sighed. ‘There’s times ye’d think 
he was,’ he said, ‘and more ye'd think he wasn't. 
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Me friend Gin’ral de Gaulle is a man for whom | 
have a great respict, Hinnessy. He’s an inconveni- 
ent kind of a gra-ate man, a bit like meself. Gin’ral 
Mossoo is a more modhern hairo altogether. He's 
intherested in iddyication, illecthricity and such 
like. “Listen,” he says t’ the lad in the burnoose, 
“ye dirrthy little A-arab, ye are a thrueborn 
Frinchman descended in direck line from Joan 
of Arc and Verisembletorix. The real Frinch, 
however, them that’s runnin’ this place, is goin’ 
to stay runnin’ it. In order to prove yeer loyalty 
to France undher the most thrying conditions I will 
now proceed to bate the livin’ daylights outa you. 
After that,” he says, “if ye are still in one piece, 
ye will come and manifest yeer solidarity in front 
of the Monyument t’ the Dead, while singin’ the 
Marsayaze,” says he, “that glorious hymn of lib- 
berty. It always brings tears to me eyes, and 
by God it'll bring tears to yer eyes too.” That, 
Hinnessy, is called the passification iv Algeria. 
D’ye undherstand me now?’ 

Light slowly came to Mr. Hennessy. ‘It reminds 
me,’ he said, ‘of Ireland.’ 

‘Ivrythin’ reminds ye of Ireland, Hinnessy,’ said 
Mr. Dooley, ‘f’r Ireland is the only thing ye know 
anythin’ about. The Frinch and the A-arabs have 
one thing in common an’ that is that neither is 
a bit like the Irish, unfortunately for them. An’ 
yet, Hinnessy, I can’t find it in me heart to say 
that ye are altogether wrong. When wan counthry 
is convinced that another counthry is an integgeral 
part of itself, events are apt to unroll thimselves, 
as Hogan says, in a not wholly dissimilar fashun.’ 

‘If Gin’ral th’ Goal is the right sort,’ said Hen- 
nessy, ‘I suppose he’s up f'r the A-arabs?’ 

‘Me frind Gin’ral de Gaulle,’ said Mr. Dooley 
slowly, ‘has a very high ideal of what is joo to th’ 
A-arabs. The A-arabs are a small bit afraid that 
it may not be the same as th’ high ideal they 
have f'r thimselves, which is to be let alone. 
Gin’ral de Gaulle and Gin’ral Mossoo have this 
much in common, which is their firrm conviction 
that the counthry—and I mane both the methro- 
pole and the integgeral parts, Hinnessy—ought 
in its own interests to be run be the Gin’rals, with 
maybe a few Colonels thrun in, seein’ it’s a 
democracy. Gin’ral Mossoo has therefore been 
kind enough to set up what he calls a Commit-tee 
of Public Safety. In Frinch that means that if 
the public don’t like the Commit-tee it will be 
safe for thim to keep their mouths shut. The 
Commit-tee consists of Gin’ral Mossoo, his frind, 
Gin’ral Saloon, tin or ilivin Colonels, and a 
student in glasses. Him and his frinds were 
breakin’ up the Government Buildings when up 
comes Gin’ral Mossoo and asks what he’s at. 
“Algeria is Frinch,” says the la-ad in the glasses, 
“and if ye don’t help me smash this chandelier 
yer no better than a dirrty A-arab yerself.” “Ye 
have forced me hand,” says Gin’ral Mossoo, 
“and that of me superior officer Gin’ral Saloon, 
as he would tell ye himself if he cud spake. Let 
us now all form a Commit-tee of Public Safety 
and burrn down the building. After that we can 
go down to the Monyument and get th’ A-arabs 
to sing the Marsayaze.” ’ 

‘What d’ye think will happen in the end?’ asked 
Mr. Hennessy, after a pause. 

‘I think,’ said Mr. Dooley with deliberation; 
‘] think that student in Algiers will want to watch 
out for his glasses.’ 
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The Privacy of the Individual 


By RANDOLPH 


OR centuries enlightened and public-spirited 

men and women have fought for the liberty 
of the citizen against governments. The main 
battlefields for this continuing fight have been 
France and England. And by the end of the 
eighteenth century it looked as if the battle had 
largely been won. Thenceforward what had been 
achieved in these two countries was widely 
imitated nearly all over the world. The liberties 
of the subject as they existed in England by the 
end of the nineteenth century, based on Habeas 
Corpus, trial by jury, freedom of the press and 
a system of justice which courageously protected 
the subject from all forms of arbitrary power, 
were taken as a pattern, and this beneficent in- 
fluence was imitated by many other peoples. 

Today the rights of the citizen as against the 
government are challenged in many lands; and 
even in the nations of the West constant vigilance 
is still required against the ever more exorbitant 
powers of meddlesome interference of an ever 
more proliferating and lush bureaucracy. How- 
ever, the battle has been substantially won and 
the victory consolidated. Meanwhile, however, a 
new menace has grown up over the last thirty or 
forty years against the true liberty of the citizen 
to live as he chooses—what Kipling finely called 
‘Leave to live by no man’s leave underneath the 
law.’ 

Perverting the slogan of freedom of the press, 
which merely means the right of the citizen to 
print whatever he chooses without censorship (so 
long as it is not blasphemous, seditious, obscene 
or libellous), a large section of the press, aided 
by its brash and saucy handmaiden television, has 
indulged in the vice of intrusion into the private 
lives of rich and poor, of powerful and obscure, 
in a manner that threatens fundamental human 
rights and seeks to deny to those not powerful 
enough to defend themselves the privacy which 
everyone who desires it should surely be allowed 
to enjoy within his own family and in his 
own home. 

No one who reads the baser newspapers or 
looks at the more depraved television pro- 
grammes can fail to notice five or six times a 
week the most gross and wanton intrusion into 
people’s private lives. What makes the whole pro- 
cess so slimily revolting is the double dose of 
hypocrisy involved. Not only do these peccant 
papers and TV commentators sail under the false 
colours of the ‘freedom of the press,’ which they 
have corrupted into the power of the press; they 
excuse their pernicious activities by saying that 
they only wish to serve the public and that cir- 
culation figures show that this is what the public 
wants. Of course, this is a lie and a cold-blooded 
one at that. Most of them care nothing for the 
interests of the public; they merely want to sell 
more newspapers and so become richer than they 
already are. But since among ‘them all there is a 
conspiracy of silence to shield the misdeeds of 
Others, lest their own should be exposed, the 
public is very largely helpless against their 
methods. 

A particularly nasty specimen of the treatment 
of the Royal Family by the gutter press arose 
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recently following the return to England of 
Group Captain Townsend. He was received for 
tea by Her Royal Highness Princess Margaret 
and, as far as I have been able to elucidate, no 
representatives of the press were of the party. 
This did not deter some papers from publishing 
the most wild and contradictory extravaganza as 
to the feelings of the two people concerned. One 
might have thought that both their lives had 
already been made sufficiently unhappy and em- 
barrassed by the fabrications of the past two 
years. Surely these two individuals (who have as 
much right as anyone else to their own private 
feelings) should not be persistently pursued by 
reporters and photographers in search of a story 
and also beset by the fabrications of editors who 
feel frustrated in their search for the truth but 


who are still determined to get these well-known 
names into the headlines whether there is any 
news or not. 

For instance, the Sunday Pictorial, which is 
controlled by Lord Rothermere’s first cousin, Mr. 
Cecil Harmsworth King, headlined : 


‘IT WAS A ROYAL BOMBSHELL’ 
‘PRINCESS MARGARET “ON THE CARPET” TONIGHT’ 


This was how the story started: 


PRINCESS MARGARET will be flying home 
to trouble tonight. Big trouble with the family. 
When she arrives from Germany and drives to 
Windsor she will face the Queen for the first 
time since her dramatic reunion with Group 
Captain Peter Townsend last Wednesday. AND 
THAT MEETING—DESPITE EVERYTHING 
YOU HAVE READ—WAS A BOMBSHELL 
TO THE PALACE. 

The Pictorial’s stable companion, the Daily 
Mirror, picked up the story on Monday with a 
signed ‘story by Desmond Wilcox and Hugh 
Saker: 

The Queen and Princess Margaret yesterday 
spent an hour alone in a drawing room at Royal 
Lodge, Windsor, while the Queen Mother and 
Princess Anne played together in another room. 

The meeting followed reports at the weekend 
that the Princess would be ‘on the carpet’ over 
her tea party last Wednesday with Group 
Captain Peter Townsend at Clarence House while 
the Queen was away in Holland. 

One paper invents a story, another the next 
day treats it as authentic. And no one, least of all 
the gutter press, has any means of knowing what 
might have been the true feelings and emotions 
which may have existed between Princess Mar- 
garet and the Group Captain. Surely it is an 
insufferable presumption of the rich proprietors 
of newspapers to seek to get richer by hiring 
journalists to write millions of grossly inaccurate 
words about things of which they know nothing. 

What are the facts? Two years ago, when 
Group Captain Townsend left this country and 
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Princess Margaret announced that she did not 
intend to marry him, the gutter press for days 
continued to assert without any evidence that it 
was the Archbishop of Canterbury who had 
brought pressure on Her Royal Highness to make 
her act contrary to her true inclinations. At that 
time I wrote the following letter to the Spectator : 


Sir,—A large section of the gutter press has in 
recent months squandered acres of newsprint oy 
writing in an impertinent, untruthful and offen- 
sive manner about the private life of Princess 
Margaret. And a number of newspapers have 
sought to suggest that Her Royal Highness was 
thwarted from marrying the man she wishes by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Some have per- 
sisted in this falsehood after Her Royal Highness 
had already given the story the lie. A similar 
canard was spread about the abdication of King 
Edward VIII, and the public was invited to 
believe that the King was chased from his 
throne by a conspiracy organised by Archbishop 
Lang. The recent biography of Mr. Geoffrey 
Dawson by Sir Evelyn Wrench has utterly dis- 
proved this story and we now know for certain 
that the Archbishop played virtually no part .n 
the abdication. 

However, since so many journalists believe 
that history repeats itself and therefore think 
it. safe and profitable to parrot each other's 
fabrications, the public has had this further 
legend of archiepiscopal intrigue foisted upon :t 

What is the truth? Princess Margaret had made 
up her mind that she did not wish to marry 
Group Captain Townsend before she went to 
visit the Archbishop at Lambeth Palace on 
October 27. The Archbishop, however, suppos- 
ing that she was coming to consult him, had all 
his books of reference spread around him care- 
fully marked and cross-referenced. When Prin- 
cess Margaret entered she said, and the words 
are worthy of Queen Elizabeth I, “Archbishop, 
you may put your books away; I have made up 
my mind already.’ 

It seems in the interests of Her Royal High- 
ness, of the Archbishop and not least of history 
that this fact should be known.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

Randolph S. Churchill. 
Stour, East Bergholt, Suffolk 


What.I wrote was accepted as the truth, but, 
of course, none of the papers who made this 
allegation ever condescended to say that they had 
been wrong. The Sunday Pictorial blew up my 
discreet little letter into gigantic proportions as 
if they had another scoop of their own. 

What are the facts on this more recent occa- 
sion? Again I am in a position to assert on im- 
peccable and first-hand authority that the Queen 
knew before she left for Holland that Princess 
Margaret and Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 
were. going to receive Group Captain Townsend 
to tea. And what more natural? If two people 
have had an affair of the heart, as in this case 
seems likely, and for reasons of their own have 
decided to part, would it not be uncivilised in the 
highest degree if two years later when they hap- 
pen both to be in the same town they should not 
meet again? 

England claims to be a civilised and Christian 
country, but the great blot on this claim is the 
gutter press. Surely there should be some respect 
for human feelings and human dignity. Surely 
people’s private emotions, joys and griefs should 
be respected and not exploited just to sell news- 
papers. Princess Margaret does not go around 
snooping into the private lives of her fellow- 
subjects. Surely her fellow-subjects who profess 
to love and admire her should extend the same 
respect for individual dignity and freedom to 
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her which they would like to have themselves? 
Alas, this is only vouchsafed to those who are 
rich enough to own a newspaper and thereby 
gain the protection of the tacit rule, ‘Dog don’t 
eat dog’ or, as I prefer to say it, ‘Son of a bitch 
don’t eat son of a bitch.’ When one thinks of all 
the exciting and terrible things in the world today 
—the hydrogen bomb, guided missiles and sum- 
mit talks—could not people be allowed to have a 
cup of tea together without every serious and im- 
portant topic being driven off the front pages for 
several days? 

But the gutter press would reply, of course: 
Princess Margaret is third in succession to the 
Throne, so the public have a right to know every- 
thing about her. Even if this monstrous claim 
were justified, would it not be better if the truth 
were told instead of fabricated lies which are 
in no way designed to inform the public but 
fabricated solely in the interest of selling news- 
papers? 

However, I am making no special plea for the 
Royal Family. The humblest and poorest homes 
in the land often feel the scourge of the whip 
of the gutter press. If by chance anything unusual, 
particularly anything tragic, enters their lives— 
a plumber in Balham has a daughter who kills 
herself; a carpenter in Birmingham has a wife 
who is raped—immediately their houses are be- 
sieged by a horde of reporters and batteries of 
camera-men who do not scruple to set Jadders 
against their houses and bully or bribe the family 
to give them ‘human interest stories’ about the 
tragedy in which they have been involved. 
. Human indeed. 

Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 

It is true the unthinking public lap it up, little 
realising, in their moment of passing curiosity, 
the misery on which they are invited to gloat. 
Still less do they reflect that they, too, may one 
day be the victims of this type of intrusion; and 
how powerless they will be to resist it. 

Of course, it is not the fault of the underpaid 
reporters and photographers who wait for hours 
in the cold and slush to spy on the Royal Family 
or intrude into the grief of the plumber or the 
carpenter. They are merely acting under the 
orders of the ‘rich men who want to get richer’ 
when they intrude into the lives of those whom 
they profess to serve. 

Has the ordinary citizen any remedy against 
these abuses? I think so. Courage, some sense 
of solidarity with other victims and a little 
knowledge of the law. It was recorded of the 
people of China that they had been slaves for 
3,000 years because they were incapable of pro- 
nouncing the syllable ‘no.’ If reporters come to 
the door and you do not wish to see them, shut 
it in their faces. If they persist, send for the 
police. Help any friend or neighbour of yours 
who is being victimised. The representatives of 
the press have no rights which are not available 
to all other citizens. Certain courtesies and 
facilities are often accorded to them by the 
authorities, but if they are in any way abused 
they should, of course, at once be rescinded, and 
the plain citizen should not flinch from doing 
his duty in all of this. I believe that he will find 
that public opinion is increasingly on the side 
of those who stand up for their own rights as 
free men and women in a free society. 
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No Nonsense 


By STRIX 


RECOGNISED the writing as that of an old friend. 

The envelope contained a small, well-made 
luggage-label. It had a craftsmanlike, rather 
obsolete appearance and recalled the sort of label 
that used to be affixed to gun-cases at Euston or 
King’s Cross. On it was printed: ‘This coupon 
permits the licensee to export one moose. It must 
be attached to the moose and cancelled by the 
agent at point of shipment.’ It had been issued 
by the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 

I have, as it happens, a nodding, gum-booted 
acquaintance with the Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests, whose study of the cross-bred 
progeny of dogs and wolves may (I suppose) one 
day further our researches into the dog’s obscure 
genealogy. But my friend could not have known 
this. His only motive in sending me an export- 
licence for a moose was to promote the flow of 
nonsense. 

* * s 


Perhaps ‘flow’ is the wrong word. Nonsense is 
not going on somewhere all the time, like Latin 
American music or coastal erosion. You cannot 
search for it, as you search for plovers’ eggs on 
fallow or arrowheads in a tumulus, because you 
do not know where to look. You cannot define 
it, or analyse it; you can only recognise it joyfully 
when it appears. 

There are some exceptionally fine trouvailles in 
the scrapbook which Alan Parsons kept and which 
his widow published after his death. One of the 
best is this cutting from an unidentified news- 
paper: 

‘Some of you may be aware,’ said Sir Charles 
Bathurst, MP, at a Gloucester flower show, ‘that 
King Edward never went to bed without eating 
at least two good, large Spanish onions. We might 
do worse than follow his example.’ 

In his intricate essay on The English Sense of 
Humour, published in 1946, Sir Harold Nicolson 
concluded that ‘the appreciation of nonsense .. . 
is a phenomenon which can rarely be found 
except among the English people’; he described it 
as ‘something intimate and private.’ It may be 
because this description is accurate that so few 
attempts to create nonsense are made. For the 
power to appreciate nonsense is spread much less 
evenly throughout the population than the power 
to appreciate less esoteric forms of humour; I 
suspect, for instance, that many readers will see 
nothing particularly funny in the newspaper 
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Mr. Harvey moved on Tuesday for certain returns to 
illustrate the secret history of the Pension-list. The 
names of the recipients of the public money are easily 
furnished; but Mr. Harvey’s motion goes deeper into 
the subject. and indeed requires what we are con- 
vinced in many instances cannot be furnished, namely, 
an account of the public services for which certain 
pensions were granted. Some curious disclosures, 
however, may be expected; especially when it is 
recollected that out of 1,303 pensioners on the Civil 
Lists of England, Ireland, and Scotland, no fewer than 
1,022 are ladies of title. 


report which I have quoted above and which I 
find irresistibly risible. 

It is odd, at any rate on paper, that the hide- 
bound Victorians should have produced in 
Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll the pioneers of 
the literature of nonsense; it is much odder that 
their work should not only have appealed to their 
contemporaries but should continue to be admired 
and enjoyed more than half a century later; and it 
is curious that the school they founded should 
have had no eminent disciples, that the boundless 
field they opened up should have attracted so few 
subsequent explorers. 

Beachcomber and D. B. Wyndham Lewis still 
deal in nonsense with unfailing resource but on 
a small scale. The clerihew was, at least metrically, 
a nonsense-form. Mr. Paul Jennings, if he does 
not create nonsense, interprets life in various 
nuances of it. But we can hardly be said to possess 
(though we vaguely believe that we do) a rich and 
thriving literature of nonsense. 


* * * 


It is, I think, significant that Sir Harold, writing 
twelve years ago, passed direct from Lear and 
Carroll to Mr. Peter Kavanagh, who was then 
writing the scripts of Jtma. Today a similar study 
could hardly fail to end up with the Goons, whose 
brand of nonsense, though more daemonic, more 
inconsequent, more anarchic than any we have 
known before, is yet of the ‘pure and absolute’ 
kind with which Lear proclaimed his intention of 
arousing ‘innocent mirth.’ 

All humour has become much more profes- 
sional than it used to be. The fact that Carroll 
the mathematician and Lear the artist were essen- 
tially amateur authors, who wrote to amuse them- 
selves and their friends, may go far to explain 
the freedom with which their fancies ranged; | 
am sure that the hold which the Alice books have 
established over successive generations is partly 
due to the readers’ feeling that in them he is 
admitted to a private world. 

All writers, of course, tend to create their own 
private worlds; but they and their publishers are 
strongly influenced by the hope that the public, 
preferably in large numbers, will wish to pay for 
admission, and the commercial possibilities of 
nonsense must be particularly difficult to forecast. 
(I was, for instance, told by one of their colleagues 
that the reason why the Goons’ ITV television 
series last year was curtailed was because many 
hard-headed viewers from the north of England 
wrote in protesting that they could not make head 
or tail of the programmes.) 

Yet it cannot be solely because of fears that 
it will not sell that so little nonsense has been 
written for such a long time. It cannot be because 
our age is so gay that it feels no need for nonsense, 
or so serious that it would shun the stuff if it was 
there. The djin must be still in the bottle. It seems 
sad that the magic formula which conjured it out 
in Queen Victoria’s day should have been for- 
gotten, and that nonsense-lovers should be re- 
duced to the status of scavengers, eternally search- 
ing the rubbish-heap of life for moose-licences 
and other glittering scraps of incongruity. 
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Roundabout 






$e With photographs of short-skirted, 
tke low-necklined vedettes—all white- 
<C taxa faced and toothy in the glare of 
ies eam the flash bulbs. In Cannes, the 
front pages splashed General Massu and General 
de Gaulle—the ant-eater and the ostrich who 
frightened poor Marianne. Even in the noisy, 
spangled atmosphere of the film festival, the 
threat of civil war was like the beat of distant 
tom-toms over the horizon. 

As always ina crisis, the holiday sun seemed 
to grow bigger and hotter with each threatening 
headline, and when the film addicts stopped on 
the Croisette to say, ‘Have you seen . . . ?’, they 
were talking of newspapers, not motion pictures. 
However, nothing stopped the continued arrival 
of the stars who plumped down in the foyers as 
though dropped by parachute. 

Orson Welles made a stately, booming appear- 
ance and answered with mild irony the silly, 
repetitive questions of the middle-aged shrews 
from the world’s gossip columns. When the win- 
ners were announced (palme d’or for When The 
Cranes Are Flying, from Russia, and Special Jury 
Prize for Tati’s Mon Oncle) with a kiss from 
nubile Martine Carol, justice was not only done 
but seen to be done. Not a boo was heard. 

The Cannes Festival had begun largo with a 
leisurely parade of stars about whom the photo- 
graphers clustered like flies. There was plenty of 
time for the beach where the English tourists 
strolled in Guards mufti and only an occasional 
starlet eased down the top of her bikini for the 
press. The most exotic sight was the striking 
chdatelaine of a local café who drove a spanking 
donkey-cart in a peacock-striped sunsuit while 
two tame parrots perched on her head. 

The Festival became prestissimo with the 
spectacular and unexpected gala given by the 
Russians. In the ballroom of the sedate Hotel 
Ambassadeurs, they built a miniature circus ring 
where the Moscow troupe juggled and tumbled 
and tight-roped and trapezed with brave, ever- 
fixed smiles. A storm of bravos greeted the stun- 
ning Soviet star Miss Tatiana Samoilova, a solemn 
intellectual version of Audrey Hepburn, who 
flung her arms wide suddenly in an old-fashioned 
gesture of delight. 

The most controversial film in a tame fortnight 
was Ingmar Bergman’s brilliant but gruelling 
Close To Life (Director’s Prize) which eaves- 
dropped on three expectant mothers in the labour 
ward. Nothing was spared—even the five-minute 
scream and the fit of vomiting. Where is the 
beauty of childbirth? asked the (male) critics. A 
better question is: who will have the courage to 
bring this to London? 

According to the Cannes tradition, the audience 
clapped any purple patches in the films. Animals 
and scenery were especially applauded and the 
appearance of an army of CinemaScope sheep in 
L’Eau Vive for some reason provoked near- 
hysteria. Only one throaty voice dared holla, 
‘C’est ridicule!’ 


Preventer 


DUBLIN WAS LOOKING her best for her Tostal, the 
Festival of Ireland. Laburnum and lilac were 
exploding in every park and. in every other 
picture-postcard suburban garden. But was the 
Tostal looking its best for Ireland? There was 
sport with the £5,000 Hospitals Golf Tournament 
—everyone knows that this grand game was in- 
vented by the Irish giant Finn McCool. There was 
a Gaelic Storytelling Contest—the continuation 
of an all-year-round pastime. There was music— 
with the foreign BBC Symphony Orchestra broad- 
casting from Limerick. But the heart of this 
Tostal—the Theatre Festival—had stopped beat- 
ing. 

The organisers had chosen their programme 
ingenuously, There was a play by O’Casey (in 
exile: works banned). There were plays by 
Samuel Beckett (in exile: works banned). There 
was a dreary and inoffensive adaptation of 
Ulysses—never banned but still considered too 
indecent for the Censors to read. When the list was 
sent to ‘your man above in Drumcondra,’ the 
Archbishop froze and refused his blessing. And 
there was no Theatre Festival in Ireland. 

Dublin had few foreign visitors for its muffled 
carnival. A man in a bar claimed to have seen a 
busload of Italian girls. Nobody believed -him. 
And as long as the pubs stayed open to midnight 
for the occasion, nobody cared. In the early hours, 
festive Dubliners argued their way home through 
streets where grimy, bulbless fairy-lights drooped 
between crypto-Georgian concrete lamp-posts. 

Life goes on without a Tostal. The Dublin 
hospitals are stripped of staff by the annual migra- 
tion of specialists which coincides with the mayfly; 
up first on Sheelin and then on Corrib. Dr. Noel 
Browne forms a new Leftish political party with 
the ardent support of one other member. Skibber- 
een Urban Council is in session. Mr. C. Connolly 
reports that the local epidemic of colds is being 
attributed to atomic radiation. Mrs. B. Sheehy 
complains that a mysterious kind of ‘flu is spread- 
ing. Mr. W. O’Brien asserts that everybody has a 
continual sniffle. And a unanimous resolution is 
adopted calling on the Minister for External 
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Affairs to make sure that the jet planes passing 
overhead are not carrying atom bombs, and, if 
they are, kindly to put a stop to them. Ireland is 
at its best for the Tostal. 


Inventor 


DR. BARNES NEVILLE WALLIS was worried, as pink 
and white and worried as the White Rabbit in 
Alice. The seventy-year-old eccentric genius of 
British aviation was not really put out because 
the Minister of Defence had ended government 
support for Wallis’s revolutionary new folding- 
wing Swallow which could reach Moscow in an 
hour. He was used to dunderheaded opposition 
—though he did murmur wistfully, ‘It would be 
nice to have one Minister of the Crown who knew 
a lift-coefficient from a coal shovel.’ 

After he had designed the airship R100 during 
the First World War, the Government withdrew 
its backing because Churchill said the war would 
be over in three months. After it was built, the 
authorities got cold feet because the RIOI 
crumpled in flames and his brain-child was 
crushed to scrap by steam-rollers. And he found 
the same opposition to his bouncing bomb which 
eventually breached the Méhne Dam, and to his 
spinning bomb which eventually sank the Tirpitz. 

“They always want a solution which is easy and 
obvious. But it doesn’t exist. You have to start 
from the bottom rung of the ladder every time,’ he 
said, drinking China tea, and chuckling sadly, in 
his effice with the green fairground dome by the 
side of the old Brooklands Race Track. 

What was saddening the old intellectual prize- 
fighter was that the names of the aircrew boys 
from 617 Squadron were fading from his air 
photograph of the Méhne Dam. They’ had 
scrawled them there the day they were decorated 
by the King. Now several were almost illegible 
and the rest became more ghostly every day. 

“You can still see Guy Gibson’s name,’ he said. 
‘As you would expect, Guy put it bang in the 
middle of the flood water. But what am I to do 
about the others? I’ve consulted the Keeper of 
Ancient Manuscripts at the British Museum. I've 
badgered the photographic experts at Kodak. I’ve 
experimented with infra-red light. I've even con- 
sidered hiring a forger to go over them again with 
indelible ink. But this is one problem I can’t solve. 
If you have any ideas I'd be very grateful for 
them.’ 


Actors as Heroes 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Chekhoy Plays. Moscow Arts 
Theatre. (Sadler’s Wells.) 
Wuat happens off-stage at the 
Moscow Arts Theatre is sometimes 
even more astonishing than what 
happens on-stage. In Uncle Vanya 
~» there is a thunderstorm that shakes 
you in your seat. The great massy celestial cannon- 
balls seem to be denting the roof and trundling 
along the back of the gallery. The rain splatters 
down on the outside of the set with an insistent 
piddle-paddle-puddle rhythm which imperceptibly 
slows until only an occasional swollen bead plops 
into the damp silence and a sudden gusty wind 





puts its shoulder to the misted window-panes. At 
the end of The Cherry Orchard the deserted nur- 
sery darkens slab by slab as the shutters close on 
the windows, leaving only a few silver spears of 
sunlight stabbing across the floorboards, and then 
the axe is heard biting into the wood with the 
unmistakable metallic shudder which goes clunk- 
ugh, clunk-ugh, as the old servant coughs up his 
soul on the armchair. 

And what happens at the back of the stage is 
sometimes even more amazing than what happens 
at the front. In the third act of The Cherry 
Orchard there is a cotillon in which the servants, 
guests and neighbours can be glimpsed through 





Sunshine 


and smooth seas— 


They’re heading for South Africa .. . and new friendships develop quickly 
on Union-Castle ships. Joan’s parents are at this moment at a before-lunch 
cocktail party, near the swimming pool. Joan has had her lunch with the 
other children and the Children’s Hostess (Nanny to them!), and now 

she’s supposed to be going to rest. Well, anyway her parents find it restful. 
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doors at the back of the set high-stepping and 
head-nodding to the music. They are only there 
as an ironic out-of-focus background to the sick 
despair of Madame Ranevsky, who dominates the 
scene. Yet from my seat at the extreme left of the 
circle I watched an actor who could only have 
been seen by half a dozen others in the theatre. 
But he acted the role of the non-speaking Post 
Office Clerk with an amount of invention and in- 
dividuality which would have done credit to Alec 
Guinness. He sat down, puffed and sweaty, to rub 
his knees and beam at the younger dancers. Then 
he became interested in a plate of goodies beside 
him which he covertly eyed with an old man’s 
greed. He studied them as though he imagined 
they were part of the décor. Then he moved the 
plate around simply to find the best spot for it on 
the tle. One arm came up absent-mindedly to 
choose a cake while his head was turned in the 
other direction. He caught somebody’s eye, froze 
for a moment, and then quickly retracted his arm 
and began talking the first embarrassed nonsense 
which came into his head. 

These examples give some faint idea of the 
whole-bodied, full-blooded way the Moscow Arts 
Company attack each play as though it were a 
fortress to be stormed by sundown regardless of 
casualties. Each performance is so orchestrated 
that it cannot be the first. But the tearing vigour 
and straining energy of playing make you afraid 
it may be the last. And the company play to the 
furniture, and to the scenery, and to the lights, and 
to each other, and to themselves, and fo us as 
though this were the last chance they had to 
impress the world before they walked into. the 
wings to be shot. 

This*is an old-fashioned, middle-aged, weight- 
lifting company where everyone seems seven feet 
tall and built to wrestle for twenty-five rounds up 
to their waist in mud. They have a heroic, pioneer- 
ing look to them—the men with legs like tree 
trunks and faces like boulders, the women with 
bosoms like cheeses and waists like corn-stooks. 
I felt that they might easily have jumped down 
into the audience, and hurled us out through the 
exits like bundles of old clothes. They were old- 
fashioned in the sense that you say of an old 
saddle or country cottage—‘They don’t make 
them like that any more.’ 

Only the women of the MAT are young enough 
to be born since the Revolution—and they are the 
weakest members of the company. Though they 
are trained like athletes to use every inch of their 
bodies, they have a tendency to overdo a sort of 
peasant-debutante gaiety with too much flashing 
teeth, sparkling eyes and arms thrown wide to 
embrace the universe. I except from this stricture 
Margarita Yurieva, who played Masha in The 
Three Sisters—one of the greatest actresses in the 
world. With her dark, smouldering eyes, her white 
matt skin and her warm crescent lips, she was fire 
waiting to be lit even with Captain Vershinin’s 
splintered match. Watch her first meeting with 
him as she leans over the piano in the background 
while he orates away to the family and see her 
face reflect the secret, frightening and exciting 
thoughts of love which kindle in her mind. 

In all three plays there is so much to watch that 
it seems impossible that the dialogue can be an 
unknown language. You can concentrate on an 
individual actor like Alexis Gribov as the eighty- 
seven-year-old footman Firce. Observe how he 











hobbles round the ancient house in his white tie 
and tails as though he were the Grand Duke who 
owned the whole province and yet how he sees 
his employers as either suits of clothes which have 
to be brushed on the lapel and tugged at the 
collar, or as children masquerading as their 
parents, but never as employers. You can concen- 
trate on Yuri Leonidov as the psychotic Captain 
in The Three Sisters looking like a giant Hitler 
run to seed with the pointless insults bursting 
from his lips like belches, and the pedantic scraps 
of knowledge rattling round his mad brain like 
crumpled paper in a waste-paper basket. 

Or you can have a Wimbledon grandstand view 


Television 
Attention 


By JOHN 


: TB is not hereditary. No doctor 
' would refuse to let a husband 
> beget a child by AIH because he 
had TB; and never under any 
* circumstances would he lead the 
husband into believing that he 
teveex. was the donor when in fact he 


wasn’t. A minute with a medical dictionary or, 


better still, a doctor, would have put Mr. Dan 
Sutherland, the author of Breach of Marriage, 
right; but he apparently refused to take the 
trouble. He didn’t take any trouble with character- 
isation or dialogue either. Why do I bother to 
comment on it at all? Simply because it was, un- 
consciously, a scarifying revelation of the mental 
processes of that huge class which hasn’t the guts 
to be either.Christian or pagan. In one scene, the 
wife, excusing herself for lying about the donor 
(or licensed masturbator, to give the creature his 
proper name), complains tearfully that since her 
husband has become a cripple he’s become hate- 
ful and cruel, and impossible to love. And she 
must have something to love. So there you have it. 
I will love thee as long as thou art gay and agree- 
able—in short, lovable. Never mind that ante- 
diluvian nonsense about for better or for worse, 
in sickness and in health. And the child is to be 
born as a substitute for the husband and as a 
rather superior bottle of medicine to cure the 
nervous breakdown by which she’s threatened. 

Still, it made me think, even if only along my 
usual medieval lines. I couldn't watch all of 
Philip King’s On Monday Next, the BBC’s Sun- 
day night play, because the times clashed. 
(Though this is an inaccurate use of the word; you 
don’t say that trains clash if one is going to Lon- 
don and the other to Edinburgh.) The ten minutes 
I did see struck me as vapid rep stuff, bearable 
perhaps from the orchestra stalls after a good 
dinner (and sucks to you, Osborne). It seems that 
ITV assumes that the public wants to be mentally 
stimulated, and the BBC that it simply wants to 
be painlessly amused. , 

Double Your Money, for example, is obviously 
part of a campaign to glorify the human intel- 
ligence. No one is made a fool of in this pro- 
gramme; the audience applauds the contestants 
because they're highbrows, because they know 
more than the rest of us, because they’re Un- 
common Men, rebels against Admass who learn 
for the joy of learning. Last week’s star was 
Plantagenet Somerset Fry, who decided to keep the 
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and note how the emotions fly like balls from one 
side of the stage to the other, ricocheting from 
each character in turn, and growing bigger and 
stronger at each stroke. Sometimes to the Western 
eye the players have their animal spunk more 
firmly reined in during the comic than in the 
melodramatic scenes. Let’s face it: Chekhov’s 
weakness, especially in a play like Uncle Vanya, 
is his tendency to roll his subtle threads every now 
and then into one great obvious ball of hysteria 
and bounce it for all he’s worth. And here the 
actors play him up instead of playing him down. 
But still how wonderful to find actors who can 
explode instead of just fizzing. 


to Detail 


BRAINE 


£500 he'd already won but just out of curiosity 
asked what the £1,000 question would have been. 
He could have answered it; so the audience at 
least had its cake and ate it too. My admiration 
for Mr. Fry became positive hero-worship; in my 
football pool days whenever I'd forgotten to post 
my coupon I used to throw it into the fire and 
not listen to the results either. 

This Week included an investigation of tattoo- 
ing by Mr. Daniel Farson. Evidently this practice 
is becoming popular; the reason advanced by one 
of the tattooers was that people did it to cheer 
themselves up. It rather turned my stomach. 
Brutality I can bear; but the blankness of the 
young people who pay out large sums to disfigure 
themselves for life really horrified me. To almost 
every question the whining reply was ‘I don’t 
know’; they seemed to me to bear the same rela- 
tion to normal young people as the Marie Celeste 
to a Bank Holiday pleasure steamer. 

Thomas Job’s Uncle Harry, because it depends 
essentially upon accumulated claustrophobia, is 
ideally suited to TV. It is the family home, the 
terrace house in a good district where Uncle Harry 
and his two sisters are chained together in a dread- 
ful idle comfort, that is the real villain. And in the 
BBC presentation the attention to detail was 
masterly; the bar parlour, the prison governor’s 
office and, above all, the home itself, were more 
than assemblies of painted flats with struts behind. 
And the wind and rain which blew in when Uncle 
Harry opened the window for a second after he'd 
committed the murder was real wind and rain; 
outside there was an Outside. Peter Cushing shook 
off the giant shadow of Michael Redgrave; and 
Mary Morris, an actress I never see enough of, 
gradually insinuated herself into the skin of Lettie, 
the younger sister, who occupies, as it were, the 
position of mistress to the elder sister's position 
of shrewish wife. As it were, a phrase of which I 
normally beware, here carries its full weight; there 
is never any question of actual physical incest, but 
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the relationship between Harry and his sisters is 
nothing else but incestuous. There I must leave it; 
the curse of TV criticism is that- one needs at 
least 4,000 words a day even to explore the fringes 
of the field. But I wish that someone would tell 
me what has happened tc Thomas Job; if there 
has been a better play than Uncle Harry in the 
last twenty years I’ve yct to see it. 

And if there’s been a better TV series for young 
children than S. G. Huime Bearman’s Toytown, 
I also haven't seen it. The puppets, by Mr. Gordon 
Murray, have the correct planed and polished and 
faintly Byzantine appearance; they are not too 
dissimilar to the creatures I imagined when I was 
a tiny tot. In the episode which I saw I thought 
that Larry the Lamb and Dennis the Dachshund 
underplayed a trifle; on the radio I remember a 
Larry who made every word a resounding Baaa 
and a Dennis, deep and guttural and Teutonic, 
who pleasantly put me in mind of the woodcut 
illustrations to Three Men on the Bummel. 

Starr and Company fluctuates oddly. The police 
have now come into the picture, the younger son 
having been mixed up in the theft of a consign- 
ment of what, having just remembered my New 
Year’s resolution, I shall call cancer sticks. He 
says that he’s innocent, but anyone with that hair- 
style and that kind of shirt is obviously Suspect 
Number One. At least the detectives who arrested 
him weren't the usual Ernest the Toytown Police- 
man types, gruff and bulky and slow-moving. 
They were two rather frightening smoothies; Dad 
did quite right to ask for proof of identification. 
Everyone at the police station frightened me; the 
sneer on the face of the sergeant when Dad said 
that the lad hadn't had his supper yet not only 
indicated no supper but a thorough going-over 
with rubber truncheons. I hope that we return to 
the factory soon, though; I have no desire to meet 
that sordid, tatty bore, the professional criminal. 

It may be all in my imagination, but far too 
many pop singers have a smack of the shady about 
them. The Expresso Bongo world has too many 
links with the Messina world. Vera Lynn Sings 
makes a refreshing change, particularly for people 
of my generation. Miss Lynn is not a relic of the 
past any more than I am, but she is part of a 
generation which, to be thoroughly old-fashioned, 
saved civilisation. She sings in English too, not 
Tottenham Court Road American or African 
gibberish, and the subject-matter of her songs is 
not the sorrows of pimps and whores and thieves 
and murderers. She compéres nicely, too, intro- 
ducing her fellow-performers without overmuch 
hyperbole or here-is-the-very-dear-old-friend-of- 
mine gush. 

The Legend of the Loch, an on-the-spot investi- 
gation of the Loch Ness Monster, was all too 
sober and scientific. There was a wonderful shot 
of a tower wreathed in mist on a bleak promon- 
tory which reminded me strangly of that much- 
underestimated film Orson Welles’s Macbeth. 
But this atmosphere of mystery and horror was 
not maintained. The fact that the monster exists 
was made quite plain by the people interviewed 
by James Clark. These were no victims of mass 
hypnosis; they were as four-square and prosaic 
as, let us say, the Bank of Scotland. The frog- 
men and echo-sounders told us nothing; the loch 
being twenty-three miles long, the odds against 
One visit producing a glimpse of the monster were 
about a billion to one. It would have been far 


more exciting—and far more scientific—if the 
whole of the programme had been devoted to 
interviews with those who claim to have seen it; 
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and the interviews should have taken place in the 
subjects’ homes or their favourite hostelries, not 
by the loch-side in the pouring rain. 


Sophisticated Innocence 


By BASIL TAYLOR 


For 200 years or so artists have 
been seeking to discover or create 
| fy @ emblems of innocence, of un- 
H \B sophisticated responses, of the 
fF natural man, of sincerity and the 
“true voice of feeling—you must 
; = give all these words the colouring 
applied to them by the sensibility and zsthetics 
of romanticism. The apparent ‘irregularities’ of 
Chinese art, the particular vitality of the Arab, 
the gypsy or the Red Indian, the art of tribal 
peoples, of children or of the irrational, the kind 
of spontaneous and informal signs which get 
written up on walls or pavements, have all been 
seized upon as medicines and weapons. But once 
these things have been so discovered, examined, 
interpreted, illustrated in the art magazines, in- 
corporated in our imaginary museums of signifi- 
cant human products and turned into the basis 
of a modern style, they assume a new identity. 
If they have not lost their inherent innocence, at 
least as the years pass they do lose their power to 
communicate innocence. In fact, I believe that 
now they have assisted in transforming our cul- 
ture we have now reached a stage when they have 
lost their power to unnerve and disarm. 

Viewed within the context which they have 
helped to create it may now be the Raphael which 
seems the more disturbing phenomenon—just be- 
cause in the sleek penthouses of America it is the 
tribal mask which is a more persuasive sign of 
culture than the Vermeer or the Gainsborough. 
The cult of Zen has become for the Western 
intellectual his rural retreat, his cottage orné; it 
is a guarantee of the ultimate in intellectual 
sophistication or despair, and that just because it 
is the sign of a divided sensibility. In the last ten 
years Jean Dubuffet, who is now holding a show 
at Tooth’s, has been one of the most famous and 
successful exponents of this romantic use of the 
unsophisticated. In forming, as he did after the 
war, his collection of primitive or naive objects, 
he was doing something which was already a 
casual habit in many modern homes. In calling 
this collection ‘l'art brut’ he gave it the atmosphere 
of challenging anti-art sentiment which belongs 
to the Forties and Fifties but also to the time of 
Dada thirty years ago. In founding his own paint- 
ing and sculpture upon such objects he was, within 
mid-twentieth-century terms, repeating the be- 
haviour of, say, the pre-Raphaelites who similarly 
founded their work upon what seemed to them a 
non-conventional and anti-conventional vision 
and method. 

In the first place, then, Dubuffet, like many 
other twentieth-century artists, Klee, for example, 
has assumed a vocabulary of unsophisticated 
imagery and forms; but he has also realised this 
world through most carefully contrived and 
sophisticated techniques, techniques which are in 
themselves typical of the current use of unusual 
materials or methods—sculpture formed of 


sponges or slag, collages made from pieces of 
previously painted canvas. How extremely un- 
characteristic of truly unsophisticated art this is 
becomes obvious when one remembers how 
simple and direct are the techniques of a child 
or a psychotic patient or an untrained painter like 
the Cornish fisherman Alfred Wallis. The child 
who scrawls a sign upon a wall does not seek to 
make the chalk marks physically special, evocative 
or suggestive. Dubuffet has been compared with 
Klee, and one critic has suggested that an 
important distinction between them is the different 
scale of their work, Dubuffet’s work being not 
only larger in dimension but more powerful in 
handling. 

For me there is another and equally important 
distinction. Klee was a particulariser; if his figures 
and other forms are related to unsophisticated 
art they show an exactness of observation, a 
differentiation one from another, a complexity of 
detail and reference which is not to be found in 
child art, for example. And the reason for this 
was Klee’s intense and entirely adult concern for 
the peculiarities of things. If his work was done 
in the studio, it was made after a most thorough 
examination of the world of objects and sensa- 
tional experiences. It is that quite as mueh as his 
technical experiments which accounts for the 
variety of his work. Dubuffet’s art is not, to the 
same extent, various and particularised; variety 
and particularity come through technique, 
through his changing methods of handling paint 
and other materials. The result, if one is in the 
know, is invariably entertaining and ingenious. 
It is also deeply symptomatic and symbolic of the 
modern artistic situation, one in which it is 
impossible to be innocent but in which there is 
the strongest urge to recover a certain innocence 
through reason, by the most .conscientious intel- 
lectual application to those inquiries which 
describe or explain human nature and behaviour 
and turn them into a museum—psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, history. 

I suspect that those wili find most reward in 
Dubuffet who are affected by the spectacle of 
this cultural condition, who find in it a kind of 
intellectual pathos. I cannot, myself, discover 
more than some entertainment and pleasurable 
ingenuity because I do not believe in a vision 
which is so divided between sophistication and 
the forms of innocence. His art is too predictable 
and explicable—as a patent addition sum of 
modern conditions. It is too explicitly a piece of 
contemporary cultural history. Except in the 
sphere of technique there is little evidence of dis- 
covery or revelation. If a Raphael may soon, if 
not already, be more surprising and challenging 
than an Easter Island figure, the most affecting 
and poignant art is that which expresses an 
undivided sensibility, which is both mature and 
of its time and like the art of the child apart 
from our intellectual dilemmas. 
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Cinema 





Broadway Waif 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Stage Struck. (Odeon, Leicester 

Square.) 

ANYONE who remembers the stark- 
<4 ness of Sidney Lumet’s /2 Angry 
4:3 Men, a film made without the 
fai smallest concessions to popularity 
| yet managing to be highly effective 
entertainment, will get a surprise on seeing his 
spectacular Stage Struck (‘U’ certificate), spec- 
tacular in the literal sense that it is one long 
spectacle and depends for everything, even the 
impact of its actors, on a series of high-lighted 
visual effects. /2 Angry Men was one of the few 
films to take up a definite moral position and 
justify it dramatically. Stage Struck is just a 
Cinderella story, prettily put across and interest- 
ingly, though unevenly, acted. And its main 
interest lies in the performance of the girl who 
plays its main character. 

It is addressed to those who love—not just 
admire, are interested in or take notice of-——the 
theatre; who love what is known in a general 
way as the smell of grease-paint, to whom 
theatrical shop is dazzling, that is, and theatrical 
manners seem the height of sophistication and 
charm. Those who lack enthusiasm for the 
theatrical idiom, who cannot really believe whole- 
heartedly that theatrical success is worth more 
than all other sorts of human happiness put to- 
gether (as the film specifically says), will find it, 
perhaps, only of academic interest; for it assumes 
its audience will accept its theatrical values, and 
all its conclusions are based on them. 

Susan Strasberg, who plays the film’s young 
heroine, a part originally taken“by Katharine 
Hepburn in Morning Glory, is the daughtge of 
Lee Strasberg of the Actors’ Studio, and so trust 
have the theatrical background to give her per- 
formance its undoubted air of authenticity; and 
she has received such extravagant praise for it 
that one might expect, at least, another Hepburn. 
She is nineteen, a pretty girl but with such a shrill 
parakeet personality that it cancels out most of 
the attractiveness of her appearance. Her un- 
doubted talent, her inexhaustible . emotional 
energy and an almost alarming adult degrée of 
virtuosity make her extremely effective in-~the 
early scenes, where we watch an obnoxious young 
person preening and twittering and buffeting her 
way into Broadway, with just enough pathos 
about her to turn embarrassment to occasional 
sympathy. But later we are asked to take this 
affected adolescent seriously, as a woman, as a 
great actress, to take her outrageous pretensions 
to heart, to credit the whole absurd build-up. And 
it can’t be done. If the film had had the courage 
to stop half-way, to renounce the success story 
and happy ending, Miss Strasberg might have 
achieved a really memorable performance: but 
this is not an adult enough film to come out and 
say squarely that a pretty girl may fail on the 
Stage (though thousands do), or that a worldly 
theatrical producer may be indifferent to a stage- 
struck girl’s charms (though hundreds must be); 
or indeed, that a confident young woman need 





not be what she thinks she is, the centre of circling 
planets of admirers. 

As a supposed ‘great actress,’ Miss Strasberg 
lacks presence, voice and appeal: her movements 
are surprisingly ugly and her mauling of Shake- 
speare brought a blush to this critical cheek, at 
least. But as a proud failure, a Broadway waif 
upheld by her belief in her own greatness, she 
has just the right mixture of qualities, just the 
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right effect on her audience. The heroine tradition 
has been her undoing: the theory that there is 
one sort of principal girl, one sort of relationship 
between a pretty young actress and her audience. 
I suggest that Miss Strasberg is not the principal 
girl at.all, not Juliet or any other tender young 
creature of the kind. These need charm, an 
indefinable thing that cannot be grown to, and 
that she rather noticeably lacks. What she has 
is a tough talent that could be used in unheroic 
ways: the Becky Sharp qualities as opposed to 
Amelia’s. There are plenty of actress Amelias and 
charmers are two a penny; but a really first-class, 
natural-born Becky is rare enough (if she has the 
courage to recognise herself) to go a very long 
way. As Miss Strasberg undoubtedly will. 


Textile Design 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 





It is fashionable to put down the 
economic difficulties of our textile 
trade to unfair competition from 
abroad, where rice-labour stand- 
ards still survive. But is this the 

complete answer? There is con- 
- Mi tlasean evidence that poor de- 
signs and outdated machinery are also to blame, 
especially where competition from Germany and 
America is concerned. 

The success of one old-established Scottish 
textile firm, who were prepared to scrap many 
of their old techniques and give more thought to 
good design and colour, is worth reporting. The 
firm—Shields of Perth, part of the Mitchell Cox 
group of companies—had one of their new table- 
cloths selected as a ‘Design of the Year’ in the 
Council of Industrial Design’s 1958 contest. Un- 
fortunately, it does not look particularly effective 
on display at the Haymarket Design Centre. For 
some reason the exhibition planners choose to 
show only a section of it. But it is a bold, pleasing 
cloth in red, white and black cotton denim and 
as good as anything you see today in France or 
Italy. 

Yet just two years ago this same firm were 
turning out nothing but the horror patterns we 
have come to associate with utility table linen: 
the shiny rayon and cotton damask roses, willow- 
pattern borders, ‘crinoline ladies’ and those tradi- 
tional items of British domestic linen printed in 
red with the words ‘Tea towel, ‘Razor’ and 
‘Toilet.’ 

Two years ago Mr. Philip Dunkley, a resolute 
Lancashire textile man, took over the firm. He 
confesses he is no esthetic evangelist: he just 
wanted to do better business. The roses and wil- 
low pattern, some of which had been in the firm’s 
range for over 100 years, were no longer selling, 
so he decided to find out what was. 

He discovered that stores like Woollands and 
Heals were buying more of their better table 
textiles from abroad and immediately went to 
France, Italy and Scandinavia to study colour and 
design techniques. At the same time, the factory 
plant was modernised and the steam-driven looms, 
circa 1904, replaced by electric equipment. When 
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he came back, he scrapped most of the old pat- 
terns and began to make cotton fabrics in bright, 
plain colours and bold designs. The result has 
been that in under two years the firm have doubled 
their turnover on the same wages bill. 

Their new table linen is now selling in the big 
stores in most provincial cities, though many 
buyers are still clamouring for the old styles. ‘I 
am sure they are miles behind their customers,’ 
Mr. Dunkley says. ‘They have not yet realised that 
holidays abroad—even television—have, in the 
last two or three years, completely revolutionised 
the approach to colour and design in the average 
British home.’ 

* * * 


Whitebait suppers in Greenwich. A recom- 
mended suggestion for a summer evening: go to 
the waterfront pub ‘Cutty Sark’: the hosts, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dunbar, provide a simple but excellent 
menu of grills and chicken as well as delectable 
whitebait, brown bread and lemon. There is a 
small wine list and two can eat reasonably for 
under 25s. I suggest you book first. Or, if you have 
the leisure, take your drinks outside and watch 
the river traffic. 

* * * 


We had a piece of pumice stone at home which, 
I was told, had been brought back from Valencia 
by my great-uncle Fred in the 1870s. I re- 
member it as part of my father’s splendid Ed- 
wardian bathroom, with its canopy bath and large 
cork mats, and I suppose it was in constant use 
till we lost it moving house eight years ago. 
Somehow, I have never been able to replace 
Uncle Fred’s pumice: nothing has proved so 
effective for inkstains and rough skin. At a 
pharmacy in Limoges last summer I bought and 
immediately lost a piece of red synthetic stone 
which seemed satisfactory, but I have not been 
able to find anything like it in London. All I am 
offered is genuine Italian pumice, which is, of 
course, volcanic lava. This, for some reason, is 
no good at all and rapidly develops a smooth 
surface. I wonder now—was Uncle Fred’s 
Spanish pumice something rare and special or is 
volcanic lava not what it used to be? 
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Atomic power is in the news, and f 

people are rightly interested in projects Mathie aay ‘ He . : : r 
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power station at Hinkley Point, for Rg. % 4 i mM 
which, as for so many of Britain’s 

conventional power stations, ENGLISH 

ELECTRIC is supplying the generating 

plant and distribution equipment. 
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significantly, by supplying equipment 

for the mines themselves—such as the 

main winder drive at pit heads like this. 











Underground, too, where the coal is 
won, electricity plays its part in 
speeding production. Electrically 
powered cutters work faster than any 
human, and relieve skilled miners for 
work at difficult seams. Electrically 
powered conveyors send the coal to the 
main haulage ways, where it is loaded 
into tubs and taken to the pit shaft in 
special trains—hauled in this picture 
by an ENGLISH ELECTRIC battery- 
operated locomotive. Thus electricity 
brings better working conditions to 
people in the coal industry, and higher 
living standards to the population 

who benefit from the coal they produce. 








The ENGLisH ELectric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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The Mesmerisers 


By MILES 


HE other night at a party I heard a well- 
pier figure in industry described as a 
mesmeriser. The man who said this was himself 
doing quite well in the world of commerce, a 
reflective, detached person who was not, I 
thought, unduly suggestible. ‘He is where he is,’ 
my friend said, ‘because of that gift of compelling 
other people to believe what he believes. It isn’t 
that he can see farther ahead than the rest or 
works harder—indeed, he doesn’t work very hard 
at all; comes to the office late, takes days off 
any time, but when he does appear he gets things 
done.’ The process seemed to be akin to hypnosis. 
The victim yields up his own volition to the mes- 
meriser: he thinks the decisions are his own, but 
they are not. 

That started off a train of thought, and I 
counted up the folk I knew in business, in the 
Army, in politics, who might be said to have the 
gift of social hypnosis. They were few. One 
politician who is much in the public eye, ‘and 
until lately talked a great deal, thinks he 
has it: he is wrong. I was able to bring to mind 
some six to eight, and that was all; three were 
‘prestige’ figures, always in the news, but the rest, 
unless you knew what they were at, looked like 
any other person sitting in the Tube. But they all 
had, I thought, a social influence wholly out of pro- 
portion to their station. They went around a good 
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deal and would be found in corners, after dinner, 
quietly mesmerising someone. And, of course, the 
people they worked on were just those who next 
day would make important decisions. The mes- 
meriser is not wiser or saner than the rest of us, 
but he causes his associates to change their minds, 
and the change is always the way he wants it. 

In the power-nexus of our world the mesmeriser 
is drawn, as though by a magic thread, to those 
who have control of affairs, and then he pro- 
ceeds to control them. High time, I thought, that 
an American foundation should finance research 
into social hypnosis. But I can see where it would 
lead. The research fellow, a sober, literal-minded 
chap, with a ‘scientific’ training, would be as clay 
in the hands of the mesmeriser; and he would 
dutifully report that these men were doing a fine 
and useful job, of the greatest benefit to the 
nation. 

* * * 

Another, rather curious, note on the effects of 
smoking: I had sent to me a paper from an 
American journal on the relation between 
cigarette-smoking and premature births. The 
author had examined the records of some 7,500 
women at private hospitals, and found that the 
number of babies born prematurely was twice 
as great for smoking mothers as for the abstainers. 
The prematurity rate increased with the amount 
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of tobacco consumed each day. The criterion of 
prematurity was that the baby should weigh 
§ Ib. 8 oz. or less at birth; it might be that some 
at least of those reported as premature were just 
small full-term babies. The graph showed a 
sharp upswing in the proportion of premature 
births from twenty cigarettes a day onwards, but 
the numbers of women in these upper ranges 
of addiction were relatively small, so too much 
reliance cannot be placed on the graph. 

This is a preliminary study, and no doubt it 
will be followed up. In the meantime, for ladies 
who are planning to conceive, this paper pro- 
vides a reason for laying off cigarettes, if they 
feel like it; if they don’t feel like it, reasoning 
is of no avail—it comes down to a judgment 
of feeling, like so many other judgments in this 
‘rational’ age. 

* + a 

When I went years ago to visit the Peckham 
Health Centre, Innes Pearse made one comment 
which stuck in my mind. She said, ‘When a new 
doctor joins our team, it takes us about three 
months to break him of the habit of giving ad- 
vice.’ I didn’t see the force of that comment then, 
but I do now. Giving advice is an occupational 
disease of doctors. Of course, strong pressures 
are put on the doctor to give advice—patients 
keep asking for it, and the doctor may, without 
thinking, give way to the demand. Then many 
medical men do really feel that they are helping 
the patient by advising him, quite often off the 
cuff and without a serious inquiry into motives. 
Learning to be neutral and more or less passive, 
which the doctor-patient situation generally re- 
quires, is a hard task, and some never learn it. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Failure of President Benes D. Sinor 


Brother Savage 
Rev. Herbert R. Barton, Peter Rawlinson, MP, 
Graham Greene 


The Golden Nazi Brian Glanville, Frances Blackett 
Privileged Classes L. J. Blom-Cooper 
The Marlowe Society’s Shakespeare J.C. Maxwell 
Polio M. Oldfield Howey 
‘My Books of the Year’ Peter Green, Ellen Anderson 
War Writers Professor A. Closs 





THE FAILURE OF PRESIDENT BENES 


Sir,—I read with great interest Mr. Sidney Z. Eller’s 
intelligent and accurate article on “The Failure of 
President Benes.’ One seldom comes across an ob- 
jective assessment of this statesman. There is, how- 
ever, one point on which I venture to disagree with 
Mr. Eller. 

Though it is probable that in 1938, as Mr. Eller 
states, nine out of ten Czechs would have fought 
for democracy, it is certain that the Germans, Hun- 
garians, Slovaks and Ruthenians who, together, 
formed the majority of Czechoslovakia were not 
prepared to fight for the Czechs. In fact just the 
contrary happened, they were instrumental in the 
dislocation of the country. 

Driven by Czech nationalism and with methods 
often questionable, after the First World War 
Masaryk and Benes succeeded in convincing Clemen- 
ceau and the rest, ignorant and careless, that there 
was a case for re-establishing a Czechoslovak State 
—which had never existed. One can mislead 
politicians, but history wreaks vengeance. Czecho- 
slovakia blew up like the toad of the fable. Allied 
wisdom found it opportune to re-establish it after 
the Second World War. It was so much simpler... . 
—Yours faithfully, D. SINOR 


Magdalene College, Cambridge 


BROTHER SAVAGE 


Sir,—If it may well be concluded that the chief 
moral function of the English man of letters is to 
deliver his fellows from barbarism, then Mr. Levin’s 
discriminating analysis of the character and mind 
of Lord Goddard is magnificently and courageously 
in the tradition. 

But, should not this form of barbarism be seen 
not so much as the confluence of moral indignation 
and an exclusively retributive conception of punish- 
ment, as the compounding of the first ingredient with 
self-righteousness? Is it not assumed that if you 
want to be good you can be good and, therefore, if 
you are not good it is simply that you have not 
tried to be good? Those who make this assumption 
assume further that they themselves are good and, 
being conscious that their goodness has not involved 
very strenuous efforts, they know from experience 
how easy it is to be good, if you wish, and so logically 
conclude that the wrongdoer is obstinately perverse. 
To beat that perversity out of him is, when you 
dispense with the frills, the sole function of the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law. 

We of the clergy know how readily and without 
ironic intent men will claim to be good; indeed, it is 
the most used opening gambit in the non-Church- 
man’s conversation with us, The archives of the 
sadly defunct Gordon Society could supply pungent 


evidence of the goodness of the English and of the 
zeal with which they are ready to wallop and destroy 
any individual who (a priori, out of malicious intent) 
lets down the side. 

All this, of course, points to the need for a 
realistic assessment of the causes of human wrong- 
doing. An exclusive acceptance of the psychiatrists’ 
explanation would rob Lord Goddard of his job; 
the acceptance of the Christian one would deprive 
him of the satisfaction he derives therefrom.—Yours 
faithfully, 

HERBERT R. BARTON 
Banham Rectory, Norwich, Norfolk 
»* 


Sir,—The readers of the Spectator know that Editor, 
Spectator, ought to be Prime Minister; Taper, Chief 
Whip; and Bernard Levin, Lord Chief Justice. The 
tragedy is, of course, that not enough people know 
this. Cannot, then, this formidable trinity be per- 
suaded to potter out of their warm offices and on 
to a wider stage? Mr. Levin, of course, might have 
to acquire certain technical qualifications, but with 
his talents and his colleagues’ coaching surely this 
could soon be managed? 

Why, I wonder, do they stay so modestly behind 
the scenes, tapping away at typewriters in green eye- 
shades and Brigade braces, threatening, warning, 
advising artists, writers, musicians, politicians, judges 
and even taximen? Is it not unfair to their stricken 
countrymen that they should be allowed to rest 
safely behind soundproof, bulietproof editorial walls, 
hoping at very best to provoke a letter in reply? 
And when the letter arrives, there comes that 
devastating, but dishonest, opportunity to cap the 
clumsy correspondent with a well-drafted riposte 
. . . ‘Editor, Spectator. 1 apprehend that our corre- 
spondent has not applied his mind. . .”; or ‘Bernard 
Levin writes . . . “I wish I were unborn” ’; or ‘Save 
me, save me, from the candid friend. Taper.’ 

Snug critics. No boos; no hisses; no eggs. No 
need for bells or loud hailers, just letters from goaded 
fools to be made more foolish by Editor, Spectator, 
Bernard Levin writes, or Taper. 

But let them not forget Strix, as Randolph 
Churchill forgot Goschen. For perhaps, among them 
all, Strix is the man. And the Strixites are influential. 
They lunch well at intimate restaurants, where the 
car-parking facilities are abominable. Strix, then, 
for Prime Minister. And when Strix comes to 
Cabinet-making, perhaps Editor, Spectator, may find 
himself only Chairman of the Press Council; 
Bernard Levin only a Charity Commissioner; and 
Taper—but no, even Primé Minister Strix might 
hesitate to tamper with Taper. But if he did, he 
had better dine Taper at that intimate restaurant on 
oysters and champagne, and over-ripe pheasant and 
port, and send him off, red-eyed like Lord Lundy, 
to govern New South Wales.—Y ours faithfully, 

PETER RAWLINSON 
House of Commons, SW1 
* 


Sir,—One is inclined to write letters after a good 
meal, and after a good meal one has the desire to 
carry an idea a little farther. Mr. Levin’s interesting 
article for me supported by implication the belief I 
have always held—that Lord Jeffreys has suffered 
posthumously from injustice. At the culmination of 
a dangerous rebellion he allowed himself phrases 
which surely have been equalled and surpassed for 
their inhumanity and stupidity by many of his suc- 
cessors as Lord Chief Justice, but his successors have 
not had his excuse of an armed revolt against the 
existing order, I would like Mr. Levin, who knows 
far more than I do on this subject (for I have ‘come 
up against’ only one Chief Justice, Lord Hewart), to 
answer this question: have we ever had a Lord 
Chief Justice superior in law and human understand- 
ing to Lord Jeffreys? This is not a very high 
standard to demand.—Y ours faithfully, 

GRAHAM GREENE 
Hotels St. James and D’ Albany, 211 Rue Saint- 

Honoré, Paris 1er 


THE GOLDEN NAZI 

Sir,—There is nothing remotely objective about Mr. 
Blackham’s criticism of Isabel Quigly’s attack on the 
film The Young Lions. So much is evident from his 
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monstrous assertion that Britain. after Suez, has 
no right to reproach Germany for Nazi atrocities. 
Irrespective of the rights and wrongs of the Suez ex- 
pedition, no sane comparison can be drawn between 
it and the purposeful extermination of millions of 
human beings. 

The fact is, of course, that Mr. Blackham simply 
cannot live with the appalling facts—one can hardly 
blame him—and he has found his own particular 
means of running away from them. 

Miss Quigly’s arguments are given strength by 
the fact that the film of The Young Lions utterly 
departs from the book, which portrays the gradual 
corruption of Christian, the Nazi; a corruption im- 
plicit in his beliefs. The film makers, in fact, have 
not only. been at pains to show us a ‘Good Nazi’; 
they have wantonly distorted the novel to do so. 
When he was recently in London, Mr. Irwin Shaw, 
its author, remarked to me that ‘what Isabel Quigly 
said was exactly correct.’ 

It is all very well for Mr. Blackham to preach 
that we should hate the sin and not the sinner— 
but let us at least recognise the sin.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

BRIAN GLANVILLB 
H14 Sloane Avenue Mansions, SW3 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Blackham, when he says that this country 
because of the ‘Suez venture’ is not entitled to criticise 
other countries, employs the very argument used by 
the pro-Nazis in the Thirties. Nevertheless, many 
of us would agree with him that detestation of what 
Hitler did should not affect our attitude to what 
Germany has done since. But what has Germany 
done since the war to atone for the crimes then 
committed with the acquiescence, passive or active, 
of the overwhelming majority of the German people? 
Surely Mr. Blackham, if he does know post-war Ger- 
many, must be aware that it is the Nazi persecutors 
—not their victims—who have received the first and 
fullest compensation. However great their crimes 
they automatically receive £500 as ‘compensation,’ 
yet most of the victims, including the concentration 
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camp survivors, are either still awaiting or have 
been denied any compensation. Typical is the case 
of Dr. Hertha Oberheuser, who volunteered for 
Ravensbruck concentration camp and for two years 
willingly assisted in the hideous medical experiments 
which resulted in the deaths or mutilation of many 
young Polish girls. She has been allowed to resume 
her profession and has also received ‘compensation.’ 
Most of her victims are still uncompensated.—Y ours 
faithfully, 
FRANCES BLACKETT 
Honorary Secretary 


British League for European Freedom, 
66 Elizabeth Street, Eaton Square, SW1 


PRIVILEGED CLASSES 

Sir,— You lead off in your article ‘Privileged Classes’ 
with the assertion that the Observer and the Man- 
chester Guardian seem to have misupderstood the 
Strauss privilege case. The difficulty about demon- 
Strating to you that these two newspapers did not 
misunderstand the issues is that nowhere in nearly 
two columns of your paper do you state in what 
respect they have erred. Your own treatment of the 
matter leads one to suppose that it is you, perhaps, 
who have misunderstood the issues. For example: 

1. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
did not answer the question about the Parliamentary 
Privilege Act, 1770, ‘solely by examining the Act 
of 1700.’ What they said was that the Act of 1770 
could only be interpreted in the light of a series 
of Acts; the first of which was 1700. The apparently 
unequivocal terms of Section 1 of the 1770 Act had 
to be limited to the purposes of the earlier Acts. 
Furthermore, the Judicial Committee had to consider 
the effect, if any, this eighteenth-century legislation 
had upon Article 9 of the Bill of Rights, 1688, which 
established the privilege in respect of a ‘proceeding 
in Parliament.’ The question posed by the House of 
Commons was not, in any event, a ‘silly’ one, 

2. It is not correct to say that the Attorney-General 
was ill-advised about the Act of 1770. While most 
gs of the Judicial 


lawyers would agree with the findin 
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Committee, 
arguable. 

3. You are not right in saying that the House of 
Commons only referred the narrow point to the 
Judicial Committee because ‘they were rightly fearful 
of the answer they would receive’ on the other issues. 
They need not have referred anything to the Judicial 
Committee and any view that that body did express 
could be rejected by the House. 

4. Your précis of the decision in Stockdale v. 
Hansard is oversimplified. The parliamentary printers, 
Hansard, were held to have no defence of privilege 
to a libel action. The court said nothing about an 
MP raising such a defence. 

Is it fair to say that the behaviour of the House 
of Commons in privilege cases has been ‘ludicrous’? 
Oversensitivity there has been; the Strauss case is 
not, I suggest, a case of sensitivity. You weaken the 
argument for handing over the matter to the courts 
by failing to state the opposition’s case.—Yours 
faithfully, 


the point was considered perfectly 


L. J. BLOM-COOPER 
2 Hare Court, Temple, EC4 


[The Manchester Guardian wrote: ‘The Committee 
has now advised that . . . Parliament is entitled to 
treat the issue of a writ as a breach of privilege.’ In 
fact, the Committee said ‘they express no opinion 

. on the question whether the mere issue of a 
writ could in any circumstances be a breach of 
privilege.’ The Guardian was evidently also unaware 
that letters written by MPs to Ministers are already 
privileged provided they are written in good faith. 

The Observer said ‘seven law lords in the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council last week appeared 
as champions of Parliamentary privilege.’ Their 
Lordships did nothing of the kind. Indeed, they went 
out of their way to say that they were ‘mindful of 
the inalienable right of Her Majesty’s subjects to 
have recourse to her Courts of Law for the remedy 
of their wrongs’ and, by dint of quotation from 
Erskine May, they reminded the House of Commons 
that an action could proceed in the Courts however 
strongly the Commons objected that it was a matter 
of privilege. The Observer further said that ‘freedom 
of speech in Parliament has triumphed over freedom 
of speech outside Parliament.’ This also is untrue. 
The Judicial Committee merely confirmed what 
everybody has always thought to be the position. 

As to (1) we merely said that it was odd that the 
Judicial Committee answered a question about the 
1770 Act solely by examining an Act of 1700, and 
that is what they did. They did not even quote the 
words of the 1770 Act. 

(2) Can Mr. Blom-Cooper name any constitutional 
lawyer or authority in the last 190 years who has 
thought the constitutional position to be different 
from what the Judicial Committee said it was? 

(3) We said ‘presumably because they were rightly 
fearful’ and the remark was fairly obviously ironical. 
But good advice may still be unwelcome even if 
one is free to reject it. 

(4) We said ‘the classic case of Stockdale v. Han- 
sard decided that the publication of reports by order 
of the House as a whole was not privileged’—a per- 


fectly fair summary of the decision. The printers 
were represented by the Attorney-General of the 
day, whose opening words were: ‘The House of 


Commons is called before an inferior tribunal for 
authorising a publication. ...’ Naturally we did 
not discuss what the case did not decide.—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


THE MARLOWE SOCIETY’S SHAKESPEARE 
Sirn,—Mr. Karl Miller objects to the Marlowe 
Society’s use of ‘the Dover Wilson edition, with its 
learned meddlings.’ There are many readings in the 
New Shakespeare text which are open to challenge, 
but the implication—especially where Othello and 
Troilus and Cressida are concerned—that there is 
some uncontroversial, un-meddled-with text that 
could safely have been chosen instead must strike 
any Shakespeare scholar as simply ludicrous.—Y ours 
faithfully, 

J. C. MAXWELL 
King’s College, University of Durham, 

Newcastle upon Tyne, 1 


[Karl Miller writes: ‘I agree that there is no such 
uncontroversial source and that an editor has a duty 
to emend where he thinks fit. But it seems to be 
common ground between Mr. Maxwell and myself 
that Professor Dover Wilson has made certain changes 
which it would not be easy to defend.’—Editor, 
Spectator.] 
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POLIO 


Sir,—I feel impelled to thank you for giving pub- 
licity to Pharos’s common-sense notes on the polio 
panic which has been so painstakingly inoculated 
into the minds of the unthinking public. I can only 
liken it to the hydrophobia scare in the days of 
my youth when anyone scratched by a dog’s tooth 
was rushed off to Pasteur, and a new disease, known 
as ‘laboratory’ or ‘paralytic rabies,’ was created by 
his inoculations.—Y ours faithfully, 

M. OLDFIELD HOWEY 


1958 


The Studio, Cradley, Malvern 


‘MY BOOKS OF THE YEAR’ 


Sir,—Mr. Cicero T. Ritchie really ought to brush 
up on his distinguished namesake. The old Republi- 
can (no elephant) may have been vain enough to 
fancy himself a second Socrates, but he never went 
near hemlock in his life. After some mildly undig- 
nified toing and froing, he stuck his neck out of his 
litter and was smartly decapitated by a zealous cen- 
turion; which, when you come to think of it, is 
exactly what has happened to Mr. Ritchie himself 
in your columns, Not—I hasten to add—that I fancy 
Mr. Levin as a sergeant-major; but he is remarkably 
efficient with a pole-axe.—Y ours faithfully, 

PETER GREEN 
Lyn Cottage, Harlton, near Cambridge 


* 


Sir,—In discussing the now historic Levin-Ritchie 
feud let us not overlook the salient fact: that this 
book was published, and in three English-speaking 
countries at that. 

When I think of the torrential flood of titles un- 
leashed each year by British publishers I sigh to 
think of the writers whose elation at being pub- 
lished turns quickly to frustration at lack of sales 
and chagrin at being remaindered. And they don’t 
know what has hit them. 

A good many writers whose work is published 
between hard covers are better fitted for more 
transitory forms of publication, in periodicals, For 
this we surely can’t blame the author, who has every 
right to bash out what he wants to tell the world 
and every right to accept the publisher’s offer to 
produce his work. 

The publisher has the responsibility of deciding 
whether a want exists for any manuscript to be 
turned into print or whether, having decided to 
publish, he can by some means induce or stimulate 
a desire to buy on the part of the public. I am 
afraid Mr. Ritchie’s book is no worse than a great 
many historical novels and of no higher value to the 
community than most of these, though it may have 
qualities rathersabove most of the lurid detective fic- 
tion published, He was unlucky in catching the eye of 
an erudite critic with a considerable sense of humour, 
rather than being sent to a hack reviewer of books 
in this class for fifty words or so. Or he might have 
been ignored. 

I have often reflected gloomily that if a writer 
sits himself down and writes 60,000 words—any 
words, in whatever sequence—he is quite likely to 
have his work published. When I say this I hope | 
shall not be charged with encouraging young writers 
to write haphazardly—as though encouragement is 
needed !—but as my sincere reflection on the state 
of publishing.—Y ours faithfully, 

ELLEN ANDERSON 
50 Loudoun Road, NW8 


WAR WRITERS 


Sir,—On behalf of Dr. H. W. Bahr (Editor of the 
Universitas, Tiibingen) I am _ collecting English 
material for his sequel to his book, Kriegsbriefe 
gefallener deutscher Studenten. This second volume 
is to contain letters, essays or other prose works cr 
poems written by British writers who fell during the 
last war, as well as bibliographical material. I should 
be grateful for any relevant information. This will 
be handled with the greatest care and returned if 
necessary.— Yours faithfully, 

A. CLOSS 
University of Bristol 
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BOOKS 





A Sense of Movements 


fee British Council pamphlets range from 
serious and thorough critical essays to rather 
sweeping ‘introductions’ which sometimes appear 
intended mainly to help teenagers or reformed 
Mau Mau with their reading lists. Geoffrey 
Moore’s Poetry Today,* a sequel to a previous 
booklet on. Poetry 1945-50, is necessarily an 
introductory survey. No one who is already 
interested in contemporary poetry has any need 
of it (unless for the useful bibliography), and so 
it is in relation to an audience wishing for simple 
information on the subject that I wish to discuss it. 

Certain problems face the writer of such a book. 
One is that its planning involves as much exercise 
of the critical powers as the carrying out: he has 
to decide how much space to give to each poet. 
Mr. Moore takes about fifty and spends an aver- 
age of three-quarters of a page on each. Most are 
fairly obvious choices, but he falls down badly 
once or twice: I would have thought that Donald 
Davie deserved more than a couple of brief men- 
tions when James Kirkup is given over a page. The 
next problem is of how, within his limits of space, 
he is to support the judgments that he necessarily 
makes. Mr. Moore wisely decides to quote a lot, 
where possible whole short poems, and this seems 
an economical way of combining critical justifica- 
tion with an introduction to the poets. 

It is in the explicit judgments that Mr. Moore is 
most remarkable. The pamphlet is interesting, I 
suppose, as a symptomatic document, because 
being a popular introduction it is not only going 
to be influential but already contains the kind of 
summing-up that its author expects to be accept- 
able to a large audience. The breezy journalistic 
style which I last came across a few years ago in 
the commentary to his Penguin anthology of 
American poets has grown a good deal more 
breezy and journalistic, the occasional useful per- 
ception being weighed down by a mass of cliché. 
This makes it all the better for studying symp- 
toms: the cliché is usually a general and unsup- 
ported statement that can be remembered and 
repeated by a large number of people. Thus, Mr. 
Moore does not support his statement that poor 
Messrs. Spender and Bottrall write poetry which 
‘lacks inevitability.” No good poem is inevitable: 
that is why it is good. Being meaningless, the 
criticism probably does no harm; it is when he 
starts assigning labels that we get a glimpse of the 
kind of effect this book is going to have. For 
example, he speaks of ‘the irreverent Graves and 
the knotty Empson’: and we see Graves and 
Empson taking their places beside the other one- 
characteristic poets of literary histories, the 
sensuous Keats, the malicious Pope, and Marlowe 
of the mighty line. Of Empson he says later: ‘At 
least he makes you think—if that is what you 
chiefly want from poetry—and that does seem to 
be the prescribed medicine for the fifties,’ which, 
patronisingly enough, labels the Fifties as 
‘cerebral’ (a word Mr. Moore likes). 

This leads into the problem of categories. One 





* Poetry Topay. By Geoffrey Moore. (‘Writers 
and their Work’ Series, Longmans, 3s. 6d.) 


By THOM GUNN 


of the most unpleasant literary phenomena of the 
century is the coercion of writers into schools, 
which are spoken of more and more glibly but are 
more and more difficult to distinguish between. 
Behind it is the newspaper view of writers as those 
unworldly artists who (like dress designers) are 
always in a flurry to change the fashion, rather 
than as men who wish with a certain urgency to 
make a communication to other men. ‘The Move- 
ment’ is a recent example. I am _ particularly 
interested in this business about the Movement, 
because I found I was in it before I knew it existed 
(Mr. Vernon Watkins had a similar experience 
with the New Apocalypse), and I have a certain 
suspicion that it does not exist. As Mr. Moore 
remarks at one point, the nine poets of New Lines 
have only ‘a certain like-mindedness’ in common; 
and this like-mindedness does not mean that they 
know each other personally or share the single- 
ness of purpose found among, say, the Imagists. 

Early in the pamphlet Mr. Moore justifies his 
use of categories: 

I have felt it necessary to use on occasion, such 
terms as ‘the Pylon Poets’ or ‘the new romanti- 
cism.” This, I hope, makes for clarity, but it also 
entails over-simplification, and I have therefore 
qualified or extended such terms as I have used 
in so far as I have had space to do so. . . . Ican 
only say that I believe, with Ezra Pound, that 
the perception of certain similarities and ‘family 
groups’ need not, for the intelligent reader, 
obscure the fact that poets are, first and last, 
individuals. 

We can appreciate his difficulties, and are even 
prepared to overlook the fact that he classes 
Thomas Blackburn as a Maverick at one point. 
But unfortunately, having named the obvious 
danger, Mr. Moore walks straight into it. 

If you accept your categories so seriously that 
you are able, as Mr. Moore does, to set down 
John Holloway and Donald Davie as ‘neo- 
Empsonians,’ you ultimately find yourself reading 
a poem for characteristics of its school rather 
than for what it is saying. And of course school- 
characteristics are very close to personality- 
characteristics, as can be seen from the ‘Beat 
Generation poets’ in San Francisco. Here are a 
lot of young men who write very badly and who 
are being acclaimed as a school of which one 
should take notice, mainly because they share in 
a strained and over-publicised attempt to be 
Bohemian. 

Sure enough, Mr. Moore emphasises person- 
alities. Here are four of his ten sentences on 
Kingsley Amis: 

Kingsley Amis is the most engaging of the 
‘Movement’ triumvirate [here Larkin, Wain, 
Amis]. Apart from being sensible (which they 
all are) he has the most sense of humour. He is 
the friendly chap next door, the one with the 
motor bike and the cow’s lick. Only when you get 
to know him do you find out that he has a wit as 
sharp as a razor. 

This would be more in place in the Daily Express. 
And personalities are again stressed by the port- 
folio of photographs in the middle. Here we are, 
looking so human. If you feel like reading poetry 


by someone with a kind face, there is Edwin Muir: 
or if you want to read someone who looks sensi- 
tive, try James Kirkup. 

It's an easy and popular way of looking at 
literature, and it can save you the trouble of read- 
ing a poem. It means you read Auden only for 
the characteristics he has in common with 
Macspaunday and Larkin only for those he shares 
with the Movement, and naturally you do not get 
much of what Auden or Larkin is trying to say, 
except perhaps in some of their weaker poems. 
Why, for example, does Mr. Moore say that 
Larkin is ‘unsentimental’? Because the Movement 
is supposed to be unsentimental. I admire Larkin 
as much as any poet of my generation, but the 
one fault I would have mentioned in his work 
is an occasional lapse into sentimentality. 

Thus the categories and most of the labels are 
related: they are both ways of assessing a poet 
in some other way than by the body of his work. 
And Id suggest that this booklet, though 
obviously written with the best of intentions, is 
going to be pernicious in its effect on the 
audience for which it is intended. While reading 
it through, I have had the rare and frightening 
experience of seeing the clichés about my genera- 
tion gelling into the form where I shall find them 
in ten years’ time inside hard covers. This is how 
opinion is formed and literary history is written. 

4, 


Back to the Thirties ? 


(Marching Song for the Pilgrimage) 


Years when the struggle was decent, when the 
Individual, 

The Intellectual, talked continually like back-seat 
drivers, 

Expressed at conventions in the heart of the 
stricken country 

Their private scratching emendations to poems 
and Utopias. 


When the voice by itself had power, or seemed to 
have it, 

And the semi-political play said solemnly: ‘Judg- 
ment.’ 

The sweet-toothed gourmets feasted on jellies of 
conscience : 

But cartoonists’ dummies were- nursing their 
sickening armament. 


Even then the decisions were made outside the cell 
in the tower 

Where under the spotlights the Writer spoke to 
his Soul: 

A dialogue he knew perfectly well to be censored, 

But with what flattering tact, and even a dole. 


- No-one gives a damn for him now, or even pre- 


tends it, 
And power is openly out in its fighting formations 
And the experts in self, still making their vows 
about values, 
Pose like ridiculous statues, spattered with blood 
by the nations. 
ROBERT CONQUEST 





ARNHEM 


MAJOR-GENERAL 
R. E. URQUHART, CB., DS.0. 


General Urquhart has told the story of the 
fateful nine days of the Battle of Arnhem clearty, 
frankly, and, despite the terrible circumstances, 
not without humour. It is, in parts, inevitably 
controversial, but above all it is authoritative, for 
it is told by the man who knows more about 
those desperate days than anyone else. It must 
surely rank as an important work describing an 
operation which opened with such high hopes 
and left its name forever as a feat of the highest 
endurance and valour. “They performed a feat of 
arms,”’ said Churchill, “which will be 
remembered and recounted as long as the virtues 
of courage and resolution have power to move 
the hearts of men.” 21/- net. 


THE GO DEVILS 
WAYNE MINEAU 


1958 is the fiftieth anniversary of the discovery of 
oil in the Middle East. Since that time men have 
risked their lives and made their fortunes in the 
desert. Wayne Mineau spent the greater part of 
1957 extracting the fabulous story of past and 
present from the men on the spot—from Arab 
labourers and the new Iranian chiefs of 
mationalized Abadan and from the British and 
American oilmen working far from civilization. 
18/- net. 


THE NECESSARY 
HELL 


JOHN & HENRY LAWRENCE 
AND THE INDIAN EMPIRE 


MICHAEL EDWARDES 


The History of British India in the nineteenth 
century has been thickly overlaid with the glossy 
varnish of novelists and scriptwriters. Mysterious 
temples, wicked Rajas, gallant Englishmen and a 
few well-worn dates of battles seem to sum up 
the most widespread knowledge. Michael 
Edwardes here attempts, through the words of 
John and Henry Lawrence and many others, to 
show what India was really like to the men and 
women themselves, to show what.they suffered 
and why, and what place the little hell of their 
lives played in the larger world of Empire-building 
and Empire-preserving. 25/- net. 


AMBASSADOR’S 
DAUGHTER 


MERIEL BUCHANAN 


Meriel Buchanan tells the story of her life as 
daughter of the British Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg from 1910-1918, and in the various 
countries in which her father, Sir George 
Buchanan, held appointments, including 
Darmstadt, Paris, Berlin, Rome and The Hague. 
*‘An autobiography that one can strictly say 
demanded to be written, for it contains 
information of the widest historical interest that 
no one else could give us. With a retrospective 
view of things that is honest enough to admit a 
good deal of disillusion and impatience, and 
robust enough never to sound peevish with 
either, Miss Buchanan is refreshingly free of 
autobiographical good cheer; and her astringent 
treatment of events and of people is well worth 
meeting.” —ISABEL QUIGLY, Manchester Guardian 
25/- net. 


CASSELL BOOKS 








Learned Rancour 


Georgian Oxford. By W. R. Ward. (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 37s. 6d.) 

Warat a subject! Human nature as putrescent as 
carrion! Generations of dons, either blinded with 
religious bigotry, corroded with envy, enraged by 
frustration or place-seeking, treacherous, power- 
drunk; all port-soaked, cantankerous, uninhibited 
and every man jack of them literate! They could 
swindle, lie, cheat, riot, break each other’s pates 
and, so long as they had power, prove immovable. 
Take Dr. Delaune, President of St. John’s—he 
defrauded the University of £2,000; swindled 
individuals; gambled outrageously; abused his 
power; remained a man, or rather a priest, of 
authority. As page follows page, the revelation of 
violence, chicanery, lying, cheating, abuse and 
rancorous hatred in which all principles of fair- 
dealing and charity were thrown aside, makes one 
forget that these were men in holy orders, whose 
lives were supposed to be models of virtue. 

Their most remarkable quality was the frank- 
ness with which they acted, talked and wrote. 
Probably dons’ feelings, whether in or out of holy 
orders, have not changed much with the centuries, 
but behaviour certainly has. Here is the 1726 
election for the Mastership of Balliol : 

The two factions being equal, Lux, the senior 
fellow of Best’s party, was picketed in his rooms 
by his friends to save him from the other side, 
who stuck at nothing to get him brought out and 
declared insane; while Best’s friends strove to 
have Quick, the junior fellow of the opposite 
side, deprived as a non-juror because he had 
failed to subscribe the Act of Uniformity on his 
election. Each side brought pressure from parents 
to bear and threats that pupils would be removed. 
There was a dreadful scene in the chapel as Best’s 
party were convinced that Lux, who must act as 
a scrutator, would be frightened into imbecility. 
The election ‘ending in a tie, Best was carried in 
triumph by his friends to the Master’s Lodgings, 
since in their view, if Quick had been entitled 
to vote at all he should as junior fellow have 
crossed, according to the statutes, to Best’s party 
to make a majority. Leigh’s party remained in the 
chapel, declared the election void, and unani- 
mously chose Leigh as Master. The election 
devolving to the Visitor, -Leigh’s uncle, Dr. 
Brydges, the result was a foregone conclusion. 

And they wrote as they acted—with abandon. 

Transcendent Knave! who could have closer trod 

Thy Friend Iscariot’s steps, who sold his God 

Transcript of Judas! Go, refund the Pelf, 

Then like thy great Exemplar, hang thyself! 
These verses were a comment on the action of 
John Leaves of Wadham, who, having been rescued 
from prison in Exeter by his Tory colleagues, 
voted for the Whig candidate as Warden, having 
been bribed in chapel with a banknote or the 
written promise of clerical preferment. 

In this maelstrom of rancour, the Georgian 
ministries fished as best they might, baiting their 
hooks with promises of preferment or threats of 
visitations. Neither worked well. Indeed, Govern- 
ment interference merely added another dimen- 
sion in which personal vendettas could operate, 
and it was the Oxford dons themselves who, later 
in the century, began to put their houses in order. 

Yet Oxford should not be regarded as in any 
way exceptional. In boroughs great or small, in 
cathedral chapters or in county politics, the same 
ferocious qualities are an unmistakable feature 
of early eighteenth-century social life. They derive 
from the natural habits of the gentry—for whom 
litigation, abuse, vendettas and the assertion of 
rights by force were as much a part of their lives 
as hunting or hard drinking; habits which 
stretched back down the centuries to the heyday 
of feudalism, if not beyond. The great break in 
the conventions of behaviour is perceptible in 
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the last quarter of eighteenth-century life, marked 
by reforms in Oxford as in all other institutions 
of English society. 

No one could fail to write a fascinating book 
with this material, and Dr. Ward’s will be in great 
demand. It is somewhat uneven, however, and 
not as well arranged or as well written as it 
might be. For the early part of the century he 
relies considerably on printed sources; and it is 
strange that he should have neglected, among 
others, Sir Robert Walpole’s papers, which con- 
tain a great deal about Oxford and Atterbury’s 
links with it in exile. 

J. H. PLUMB 


Studies in Oppression 
The Stories of Sean O’Faolain. (Hart-Davis, 21s.) 


Exile and the Kingdom, Stories by Albert Camus. 
Translated from the French by Justin 
O’Brien. (Hamish Hamilton, 13s. 6d.) 


Mr. O’FAoLaINn shares with other modern Irish 
writers an intense national self-consciousness. His 
chief subject is that peculiar oppressiveness—the 
oppressiveness of an oppressed people—which 
seems to have both repelled and fascinated the 
exile Joyce. Mr. O’Faolain’s lesser (but still dis- 
tinguished) art in these stories conveys an attitude 
of less asperity than Joyce's. It is true that, after 
a romantic phase, illustrated by the incantatory 
prose of a story like ‘Fugue,’ his art does come 
close to that of a satirist. But his satire is one in 
which the effect of cherishing what it satirises is 
essential to its success. It is neither aggressive nor 
self-defensive, a protective cover for the author's 
uncertainty, but operates as a means of anticipat- 
ing attacks from outside on what he loves too 
much to permit strangers to laugh at. His comedy 
lacks satiric verve; ‘in Ireland,’ he says, in 
‘An Enduring Friendship, ‘every bitter word has 
to be paid for sooner or later in pity, in kindness, 
and perhaps even in some queer sort of perverted 
love.’ His romanticism has remained, and, if 
tinged with a critical element, it is no more so than 
these words of Bernard Shaw: ‘Such colours in 
the sky . . . such lure in the distances . . . such sad- 
ness in the evenings. Oh, the dreaming! the tor- 
turing, heartscalding, never satisfying dreaming!’ 

This tone is evoked in Mr. O’Faolain by the 
contradictions which he sees in Catholic Ireland: 
the parochialism and the universality, the philistin- 
ism and the poetry, the plodding bigotry and the 
quixotic heroism. He explores these contradictions 
in stories like ‘The Old Master’; the anomalies of 
Catholic religious life in the modern world in 
stories like ‘Teresa’; or the tragi-comic survival of 
the Celtic past in ‘The End of the Record.’ He can 
be whimsical, and therefore a little external to his 
themes. And it must be said that even in his best 
things there is not the mastery of command 
which issues in that particularity which we 
feel to be the instance of a general truth. He has 
written nothing with the universality of Joyce's 
‘Ivy Day in the Committee Room’—so intensely 
local, so parochial in its quality, a particular his- 
torical moment, but one whose moral significance 
is rendered completely and so once for all. 
Sometimes his tone is merely one of impatient 
irreverence. Sometimes—and it is here that he 
is most successful—it is one of self-conscious 
but unironical acquiescence. He is least success- 
ful when he tries through symbolic means to 
create a living challenge to the various oppres- 
sions of the past. The life-symbolism in ‘Discord’ 
is thrust in with an air of desperate protest 
(‘passion . . . violent in its unrestraint’), At the 
end.of the fine story ‘A Broken World’ the nar- 
rator tries to refute within himself the pessimism 
of the enlightened, defeated priest; he speaks of 
‘spring,’ ‘triumph,’ ‘engendering love,’ ‘a resur- 
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rection call’; but the sadness predominates imagin- 
atively over the emotion that is called forth in 
the effort to overcome it. The two feelings seem 
to unite in the last sentence of the story: ‘In the 
morning, Ireland, and its snow, would be silent 
as a perpetual dawn.’ 

It is difficult, while reading Mr. O’Brien’s stiff 
(though intelligible) translation, to form a clear 
impression of the quality of M. Camus’s stories. 
His subject, though presented in terms of our time, 
has been the subject of some of the greatest short 
stories in the past: the isolation of the individual. 
His inspiration is the generous moral impulse 
which results in a gesture towards solidarity, 
which has none the less value because the writer’s 
mind, if not his heart, knows it to be phantasmal. 
An intellectual of philosophical bent, he can say 
more precisely what divides man from man— 
class, race, religion, politics—than what unites, 
or ought to unite, them. He has both a noble 
theme and the nobility of character it requires. 
But it never: embodies itself with that poetic 
finality which we expect from the greatest short 
stories. Perhaps M. Camus has fallen into the 
error Mr. O’Faolain comments on in the Introduc- 
tion of his book: ‘French writers . . . often spoil 
their stories by adding too much analysis in their 
obsession with clarity.. The background of his 
figures is dense and rich, but the figures themselves 
tend to be schematic. For all the moral intention 
which determines it, his treatment of perversion 
and cruelty seems frigid. And when he handles 
them by a directly dramatic method, as in ‘The 
Renegade,’ he is grossly bad. A reconciliation 
between his analytic and dramatic techniques 
would require the more spacious form towards 
which his stories seem to reach out. Possibly they 
should be regarded as shavings from a novelist’s 
workshop. W. W. ROBSON 
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Professor of Nutrition in 
the University of London 





This wise and witty book shows 


how, by forming sensible eating 
habits, you can get your weight 
down and keep it down, without 
using a slide rule to estimate the 
number of calories you are 


eating. 


Illustrated 
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Post-War Obsession 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. 
Edited by E. L. Woodward and Rohan 
Butler. Second Series. Vol. VII. 1929-1934. 
(H.M.S.O., 85s.) 

Tuis collection of Foreign Office documents is 

concerned with Anglo-Soviet relations, and while 

there is an absence of information from Cabinet 


sources, from approved intelligence records and | 


from interdepartmental conferences, it has much 
to interest the diplomatic historian; it also gives a 
kind of proleptic commentary on the Cold War 
in its more recent forms. During this period 
Britain and the USSR were mainly taken up in 


their diplomatic dealings with matters domestic | 


to the two countries, and only very little, until the 
advent of Hitler, with the general European 
situation. The matters discussed were largely 
to do with trade, public and private debts, Soviet 
intervention in Imperial affairs, and the Metro- 
politan Vickers trial of 1933. Towards the end of 
the period British diplomacy begins to take 
account of the importance of Russia among the 
Great Powers. And here, for good or evil, the 
Soviet diplomats appear to have been more atten- 
tive than their opposite numbers to the wider 
implications of Anglo-Soviet relations. Despite 
their inexperience, the Russians seem to have held 
their ground in these encounters, whereas Hender- 
son and Simon were content with a sterile display 
of righteousness. A Foreign Office memorandum 
of 1931 pointed out that ‘Anglo-Soviet relations 
have become a subject of the most acute internal 
political controversy in this country. From being 


a pre-war enigma Russia has become a post-war | 


> 


obsession. . 

The British representatives in Moscow, how- 
ever, seem to have done their job reasonably well, 
and the opinions of both Sir Esmond Ovey and 
William Strang were balanced and objective. 
Soviet diplomacy was in the process of transition; 
it had almost succeeded in emerging from its 
early ‘isolation.’ And despite everything, it was 
gradually being accepted by the other nations. By 
1932 Ovey and Strang had formed the view that 
the system had come to stay, and that on the diplo- 
matic plane the USSR could be weaned away (for 
the time being) from the ideological preposses- 
sions of its earlier era. 

A great deal of space is lavished on the Metro- 
politan Vickers trial, but the contemporary 
evidence clears up none of the questions that went 
unanswered at the time. Strang reported originally 
that the vast majority of the Diplomatic Corps 
and of the foreign press in Moscow were inclined 
to accept some of the Russian charges against the 
British engineers and the ‘ubiquitous’ intelligence 


service. It looks as if there was no James Bond | 
operating in Moscow in those days (though his | 


creator was on the scene, I gather, in a different 
capacity). The Soviet account hardly stands up to 


serious consideration, but the whole episode was | 


a considerable mishap for British prestige. 
Has Soviet diplomacy changed? It has certainly 


become more confident and expert, more de car- | 


riére. But even at the outset it displayed some of 
its later features clearly enough: the firm touch 


in haggling of the experienced horse-trader, its | 
concern with minutiz and legalism, its formal | 


correctness, its distinction—obvious and highly 
dishonest to Western eyes—between government 
and party activities abroad. The documents con- 
tain an interesting note by Ovey on Mikoyan: ‘in 
closer touch with Stalin than any of the Bolshevik 
leaders I have hitherto met.’ He was considered 
able and affable, and he is the only Russian men- 
tioned in the documents who has survived into 
the age of Khrushchev. 

DESMOND WILLIAMS 














OETRY HANDBOOK 


BABETTE DEUTSCH: A Dictionary of 
Terms. 16s. 


A, THE BALANCE 


JIM BRENT tells of his thirty years 
asa circus artist, Frontis., 21s. 


\ a AMUSED 


RACHEL FERGUSON’S memoirs of 
her varied career form a pendant 
to her Royal Borough. 18s. 


G.. ON THE RUN 


ainous Congo border 
second novel. 


1. BANQUET 


VANISHES 


ISABEL NASH: an engaging light 
novel set in the Caribbean, by the 
daughter of Ogden Nash. 15s. 


_ BLOW YOUR 


HORN 


WALTER CLAPHAM’S new novel is 
in the idiom of youth: the summer 
idyll of a trumpeter in a seaside 
town. 15s. 


HE LADY AND THE 
CUT-THROAT 


TOM HOPKINSON’S new collection 
of short stories. 15s. 


JONATHAN 
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Lady 
Diana 


Cooper 
The Rainbow 


Comes and Goes 


Lady Diana’s prose is straightfor- 
ward and manly. Hers is one of the 
most genuine self-portraits that I 
have encountered .. . It is a serious 


book written by a person of fine, 


instincts.’ HAROLD NICOLSON 


‘The years fell like autumn leaves 
and it was spring again as I read 
this magical evocation of once upon 
atime. COMPTON MACKENZIE 


‘It has captivated me both as a pic- 
ture of a vanished world and as the 
revelation of a character... The 
story is told with enchanting brio.’ 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


‘A beautiful, pitiful, poignant tale. 
... She writes like an angel who 
never learned how to spell. And at 
the heart of her book is a great love. 
If you want to believe (as I do) that 
we have been fortunate to have lived 
in this epic time, read Lady Diana’s 
book —and read her on being a VAD 
in a London hospital 44 years ago. 
There is heroism. There is love. 
There is (as I believe) true sanctity.’ 

JOHN CONNELL 


‘It is witty, original and modish and 
it cuts a stylistic dash splendidly 
out of keeping with the Espresso- 
machined prose that is now all the 
rage in almost all quarters... I have 
enjoyed every page of it. She is a 
born memoitist.’ 

JOHN RAYMOND 


Illustrated 25s 
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Shaun on Shem 


My Brother’s Keeper. By Stanislaus Joyce. Edited 
by Richard Ellmann, with a preface by T. S. 
Eliot. (Faber, 25s.) 

James Joyce’s relationship with his younger 


| brother Stanislaus was very remarkable. That 
| they should have been very close to each other 
| in early life was natural enough, for each had to 
struggle against the same second-rate, decaying 
| home; but Stanislaus, after all, did not have to 
| follow James to Trieste, and their lives were inter- 


connected in ways one could hardly have guessed 
at. Stanislaus calls himself his brother’s keeper 
because he was called upon to help James out of 


| all manner of difficulties; but he did so only as 


long as he thought proper, and we are reminded 
that Cain’s was meant to be a rhetorical question. 
The differences of temperament were very 


| great. The younger brother’s rejection of Rome 


was characterised by an old-fashioned, anticlerical 
vigour—the book is full of sneering about Jesuits, 
etc.—whereas James’s was a chillier desertion, 
and by no means empty-handed. James admired 


| his handsome, lively father; Stanislaus portrays 
| him as a tiresome drunk, who behaved so disgust- 


ingly to his wife that his brother’s attitude seems 


| merely perverse (though Stanislaus writes very 
| understandingly about it). Like most people with 
| drunken fathers, Stanislaus hated drunkenness, 


but James took up both drinking and what he 


| called ‘scortatory’ diversions, also disliked by his 


brother. In Stephen Heros, Stanislaus appears as 
Maurice, his brother’s ‘jackal’; in James’s dreams 


| he figures as various kinds of dull beast. In 
| Ulysses he is only a ‘whetstone’; and finally, 


in Finnegans Wake, he provides material for 


| Shaun, antitype of the penman Shem. In short, 
| Joyce, for his own ends, exaggerates these tem- 


peramental differences. 
After all this ungracious treatment, Stanislaus 
now memorably gives himself his due. He was 


| very important indeed to his brother. For 
| Dubliners alone he gave James the material of 


‘Counterparts,’ ‘Grace,’ ‘Ivy Day in the Committee 
Room, and ‘A Painful Case’—in the last of which 


| he is rewarded by a cruel sketch of himself as 


his brother expected him to be in middle age. 
Although he suggested the technique of interior 
monologue, it was to Dujardin that James made 


| acknowledgments. James even stole his brother's 
jokes, and used them in his presence. He was, in 


a way, cruel; ‘whoever exchanges kindnesses with 
him is likely to get the worst of the bargain.’ 
Although there is new material of much interest, 
many features of this portrait of Joyce are 
familiar. What is important, however, is a new 
emphasis. This is not only a matter of getting a 
different view of such crucial events as the death 
of the mother, and that of the young brother; 
or of seeing ‘Dante’ Riordan in a new light. It is 
rather that Stanislaus has, with extreme tact, 
established his brother’s astonishing indifference 


| to everything except his own survival as artist. 


That James, careless of praise or blame, should so 
fiercely devote himself to  self-preservation, 
seemed to his brother part ‘of the higher morality 
of the artist.’ He argues, for instance, that James’s 
reaction against the Jesuits has been overstated; 
James used them, as he used everybody else. They 
were Only part of that incredible complex of luck 
and cunning which enabled an obscure Dublin 
boy to experience during his adolescence most of 
the fundamental problems that beset the artists 
of his age; and it was out of these problems and 
the solutions that modern literature grew. Thus, 
while he was writing poems like Symons’s, Joyce 
was working out and applying in criticism his 
beautiful Thomist zsthetic of the literary image; 
he was transferring the ideas of priesthood and 
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transubstantiation from religion to art; he was 
choosing ‘silence, exile and cunning.’ Even his 
reading was never random, always ‘selfish,’ and 
some of it puzzled Stanislaus to the end; for to 
Blake and Ibsen, queer enough, he added 
Giordano Bruno (when he needed a stage-name, 
at eighteen, he called himself Gordon Brown); 
and to Swift, whose mind his own so closely 
resembled, he added Jonson, almost certainly out 
of respect for that author’s tremendous command 
of literary dialects and jargons. All this he did 
without real guidance; and it was just this 
immense strength of will that enabled him, with 
precocious firmness, to reject both the Church 
and the official Irish literary movement. 

It enabled him also to remake in the image of 
Shaun the lively, opinionated author of this book. 
And although he protested vigorously, Stanislaus 
never escaped from the myth in which his brother 
trapped him. To emphasise his disapproval of 
the late work, he refused a copy of Finnegans 
Wake, but made himself ill with remorse. And he 
died—with his book most regrettably broken off 
at James’s twenty-second year—on Bloomsday, 
June 16, 1955. FRANK KERMODE 


In and Out of Prison 


John Howard: Prison Reformer. By D. L. 
Howard. (Johnson, 18s.) 

Teach Them to Live. By Frances Banks. (Max 
Parrish, 30s.) 

Prison Governor. By B. D. Grew. (Jenkins, 21s.) 

Causes of Crime. By Lord Pakenham. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 21s.) 


“WHOEVER thou art,’ his tombstone inscription 
told the passers-by, ‘thou standest at the tomb of 
thy friend.” Yet Howard was a man of no friends, 
only admirers. He was famous in his lifetime as 
few men have ever been; yet he was responsible 
for a humanitarian movement whose results have 
often been savagely inhuman. The son he brought 
up so strictly and, by conventional standards, so 
well, grew up into a rake. 

D. L. Howard's biography explains one thing 
that has not been clear: why the Howard-based 
reforms took so antiseptic a line. When Howard 
urged the ‘cleanliness, air, diet, separation and 
attention’ that have since become the staple of 
imprisonment he did so for hospitals, for prisons 
only secondarily—because the chief problem of 
his time was the physical health of the whole com- 
munity. No doubt he would have been horrified 
to find how the means he recommended to prevent 
disease have since been elevated in prison welfare 
to ends in themselves. 

That the prisoner’s mind is now being remem- 
bered is due partly to a change in the humani- 
tarians’ attitude towards crime, reflected in Teach 
Them to Live. Frances Banks is a dedicated 
enthusiast whose work as “Tutor Organiser’ at 
Maidstone Prison has convinced her that educa- 
tion, rightly applied, is the answer to all but the 
hard core of incorrigibility. But it perhaps owes 
even more to the work of men like Major Grew 
—Governor of five prisons, including Wormwood 
Scrubs—who have come to recognise the defects 
of the prison system, not through preconceived 
ideas but by keeping their eyes, and their minds, 
open. The extent to which the punishment 
breeds the crime is only now coming to be under- 
stood; and these three books will promote that 
understanding. 

Five years ago Lord Pakenham was asked by 
the Nuffield Foundation to examine current 
opinions on the causes of crime and the reasons 
for its increase in recent years. His appointment 
as Chairman of the National Bank interrupted 
the inquiry; and, for some reason; the trustees 
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decided not to publish the record of an un- 
completed investigation. They were unwise: the 
incomplete version is far more revealing and 
valuable than most completed reports. 

Has there been a serious increase in crime? 
Statistics suggest, yes: but the State statistician- 
in-chief himself admits, in an appendix to Causes 
of Crime, that they are fallible—for many 
reasons: One being that the amount of crime is 
not necessarily reflected in the number of crimes 
discovered. The recent enormous increase in 
prosecutions related to homosexual offences may 
be due to an epidemic of pruriency at the Home 
Office rather than to an increase in the number 
of offences. 

Conceding, though, that crime is on the in- 
crease: what should be done? The chief difficulty, 
Lord Pakenham believes, is to relate what is now 
known about motives to legal practice. Take the 
case of ‘diminished responsibility’: it is easy to 
say that certain groups—such as juvenile delin- 
quents coming from bad or broken homes—are 
more crime-prone than others through no fault 
of their own; but should a court allow for this in 
passing sentence in individual instances? To be 
fair to a psychopath, too, a court may feel that 
he ought not to be held accountable for his 
actions: but is this fair to the community? Lord 
Pakenham does not shirk these questions, though 
he obviously feels that the common negative 
answers to them are too often simply used by 
judges rationalising their own ugly impulses: 
occasionally he leans over too far backwards in 
his efforts to be nice to everybody. But the value 
of the book is, in any case, less in its positive 
proposals than in the humility with which it 
approaches the subject; anybody reading it will 
surely feel less disposed to be dogmatic about 
crime, punishment and prevention than before: 
more disposed to concede that the treatment of 
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More than a million copies sold 
in the original Spanish 
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by the 1956 Nobel Prize Winner 
for Literature 


JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ ¢ 


‘Simple, lyrical and evocative ... 
an exquisite sigh from over 

the top of yesterday’s hill.’ 
Anthony Carson 
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the criminal, as the author urges, should become , . 


‘a social service in the truest and best sense.” 
BRIAN INGLIS 


Good Examples 


Arnhem. By Major-General R. E. Urquhart, with 
Wilfred Greatorex. (Cassell, 21s.) 

The Phantom Major. By Virginia Cowles. (Col- 
lins, 16s.) 

Zeebrugge. By Barrie Pitt. (Cassell, 18s.) 

THE action of General Urquhart’s Ist Airborne 

Division formed part of a bigger operation whose 

success or failure must be reviewed as a whole, 

and the successful battles of the other two air- 


borne formations, both American, are sometimes | 


too easily forgotten. There seems from the start, 
however, to have been something of a jinx on the 


Arnhem planning. There were too few transport | 


aircraft for the whole division to be flown in at 
once; General Urquhart’s plan had instead to be 
based on three separate lifts, so that on the first 
day the effective strength of the division against 
the main objective was reduced to a single para- 
chute brigade. Even more serious, the RAF, faced 
with the flak barrage round Arnhem, declined to 
land even a coup-de-main force near the bridge 
itself. It was hard for Urquhart to over-rule this 
expert opinion. He had himself no previous 
experience of airborne operations and had in- 
herited a division whose previous experience in 
Sicily had taught them that a ‘tidy drop’ was all- 
important. An over-optimistic intelligence picture 
added to the difficulties. Even after the landing 
things continued to go wrong. Communications 
broke down. The General himself, yielding to a 
very natural temptation to go for a ‘swan’ early 
in the battle, was away from his headquarters 
for over thirty-six hours at a critical time. To 
make matters worse, an unhappy decision about 
the chain of command in his absence had not been 
passed on to the commanders concerned, and an 
unavoidable clash of personalities took place. 
General Urquhart tells his story clearly and 
frankly. If he seems sometimes less than fair to 
Horrocks and 30 Corps advancing from Nijmegen 
to his relief, it is easy to understand his impatience. 

The Phantom Major is the story of David 
Surling and the SAS Regiment operations in 
North Africa from 1941 to 1943. Stirling was a re- 


markable leader, with an understanding of the | 


speed and movement of modern war often denied 
to more orthodox military minds. It is typically 
British to encourage individuality in time of war 
and discourage it in peace. One of Urquhart’s 
principal German opponents at Arnhem actually 
based his plan on a belief in the lack of initiative 
of British junior commanders: nor does Urquhart 
seriously dispute his assessment. With the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons Stirling's conception of 


the use of military man-power becomes more | 


valid than ever. Now that the British Army is 
undergoing a drastic reconstruction, we should 


ensure that its infantry is trained in this mould. If | 


we did so, and sent the stuffy Prussian influences 
of Frederick the Great to the museums where they 
belong, I have a feeling many of our recruiting 
problems would vanish too. 

Roger Keyes, hero of Zeebrugge, was another 
magnificent leader. It would have done no harm 
if the author of this book had been a bit more 


objective about the results of the blocking opera- | 
tions at Zeebrugge and Ostend. German figures, | 


accepted by the Official Naval History, give the 
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Just Out 


In Search 
of Complications 


EUGENE DE SAVITSCH. Autobiography at its 
best: the experiences of a distinguished surgeon, once 
an émigré trom the Russian revolution, recalled with 
wit, wisdom, originality and style. 21/- 


On the Road 


JACK KEROUAC. ‘Wild, unrestrained, and anarchic.’ 
—E. Standard; the American ‘beat’ generation makes 
our Angries look a pretty dusty lot—or it does when 
speaking through Jack Kerouac, an exciting novelist 
whatever generation he belonged to. Reprinting. 15,- 


Gompany of Cowards 


JACK SCHAEFER. The best of Western writers 
(Shane, First Blood, etc.) proves a first-rate ‘straight’ 
novelist. ‘Stripped-to-the-bone exciting narative.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 11 6 


Just Reprinted 
Flash and Filigree 


TERRY SOUTHERN. ‘Coolly mad, very amusing 
and original.’—Manchester Guardian. ‘Alarming as a 
picture by Bacon.’—Sunday Times. 2nd imp. 12 6 


Onionhead 


WELDON HILL. ‘Writes really well, with feeling as 
well as with wit.—V. S. Naipaul, New Sratesman, 
26,000 copies in print. 3rd impression. 15,- 


Coming June 6 
Holiday in France 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS edits and illustrates a 
delightful collection of essays on the French by 
writers ranging from Colette to Perelman. Not so 
much for the tourist. as for you. 18/- 


A Pictorial History 
of the American Indian 


OLIVER LA FARGE. One of America’s leading 
anthropologists covers every aspect of the subject 
in a lively and informative text accompanying 350 
iltustrations (16 plates in full colour). 63/- 


israel 


IZIS. Magnificent photographs married to a selection 
of prose and verse from many sources, with an intro- 
duction by André Malraux. 55/- 


A Forest of Tigers 


| ROBERT SHAPLEN. A novel of conscience, 
politics and war in French Indo-China, by a writer 
with many years of experience in the Far East and a 
fine insight into character. 15/- 


actual numbers of submarines which passed daily | 


in and out of Bruges before and after April 23, 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 


1918, and they indicate that the St. George’s Day | 


raid had very little effect on the U-boat war. Not 
that this affects the courage of the raiders them- 
selves. - A. J. WILSON 
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A Kind of Truth 


Schubert: A Critical Biography. By Maurice J. E. 
Brown. (Macmillan, 30s.) 
Schubert: Memoirs by his Friends. Collected and 
edited by Otto Erich Deutsch. (Black, 70s.) 

Mr. Brown prefaces his book with a reproduction 
of Dialer’s noble memorial bust of Schubert. 
Despite the sensitivity and sensuality of the 
mouth, the composer's profile is strikingly power- 
ful; and it is this power, in both man and artist, 
that Mr. Brown's critical biography reveals. No 
great composer has suffered more from misrepre- 
sentation and sentimentalisation. Over the past 
fifteen years Mr. Brown has devoted formidable 
scholarship to disposing of irrelevant and pre- 
sumptuous myth-making; now, in this book, he 
retells the story of Schubert's life in close associa- 
tion with the growth of his art: and the story is 
the more moving when we see that Schubert was 
not an untutored songbird but a man with intel- 
lectual and moral equipment adequate to the 
demands of -his complex emotional nature. I am 
not sure that romantic legend is as tenacious as 
Mr. Brown suggests. But if it is, then Mr. Brown’s 
book should convince even the most lilac-drunk 
fuddy-duddy that Schubert’s fantastic fertility did 
not preclude hard labour and second, or even 
third, thoughts. In range and depth of experience 
and technique (Mr. Brown’s approach reveals how 
inseparable they are) there is no composer except 
Mozart who, at the age of thirty, can come within 
a stone’s throw of Schubert. 

Occasionally, perhaps, Mr. Brown indulges in 
a paradoxical extravagance of caution. He re- 
peatedly belabours critics for suggesting that 
Schubert was, in his last years, acutely conscious 
of death: as though such an awareness were 
necessarily morbid. But surely anyone of richly 
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Pursued by 
a Bear 


JOHN PLAYFAIR 


“Youth is at the prow and the helm. . . the 
thought of Mr. Huxley’s earlier work recurs 
throughout. The writing is well-mannered and 
amusing, the conversations on music and literature 
plausible, and the whole has the air of being an ele- 
gant and witty rag.”’ The Times. 


“‘Inescapable and delightful impression of real 
youth.” The Sphere. 


“Peacockian in both senses of the word—such 
excellent discussions, such a wonderful display of 
wit and feeling!”” DANIEL GEORGE. 


Book Society Recommendation. 15/- 
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sensuous; temperament, without the consolation 
of religious faith, is bound to be more than nor- 
mally responsive to the certain fact of the senses’ 
end; moreover, Schubert knew he had syphilis 
and probably suspected he had not long to live. 
Is it surprising that there should be a hint of 
frenzy in the gaiety of his last allegros? Isn’t what 
matters the strength of mind and feeling that gives 
such objective realisation to both his gaiety and 
his anguish—his search for a lost innocence? 
This, however, is the only slight distortion into 
which Mr. Brown’s unwillingness to be bam- 
boozled leads him. For the most part, his love of 
his subject complements his honesty. We are grate- 
ful for the evidence his industry has accumulated; 
we are still more grateful that he regards the facts 
as significant only for the light they shed on 
Schubert’s music. His commentary on the works 
is consistently lucid and humane, and his judg- 
ments are supported by musical facts. My only 
qualification is that I think there is more to be 
said for the conventional view of Schubert’s early 
instrumental works than Mr. Brown allows. 


NEW NOVELS 
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Professor Deutsch’s latest compendium offers 
us, in one stout, handsome volume, most of the 
contemporary material on which Mr. Brown’s 
account of Schubert's life is based: and also most 
of the material which gave birth to Schubertian 
mythology. Wise after the event—after Mr. 
Brown’s siftings—it seems remarkably easy to 
distinguish, from internal evidence, between 
chroniclers disinterestedly devoted to Schubert 
and the mild emotional exhibitionists. To read 
both the sober and the sentimental is a disturbing 
experience. All myths—though they degenerate 
with the passing years—are revelatory of the 
human heart; and after reading these memoirs I 
was left with the feeling that Mr. Brown’s kind 
of truth may be partial. In reinstating Schubert’s 
moral power and intellectual integrity he has 
performed an invaluable service; but are these 
qualities necessarily inconsistent with, on occa- 
sion, a state of clairvoyance? Vogl apparently 
thought not: and he knew Schubert and his music 
better than myself or Mr. Brown. 

WILFRID MELLERS 


All This Franticness 


On the Road. By Jack Kerouac. (André Deutsch, 15s.) 
Demian. By Hermann Hesse. (Peter Owen and Vision Press, 15s.) 
Dunbar’s Cove. By Borden Deal. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 


IN this country the received idea at present is that 
writers should stay at home and cultivate their 
neighbours. In America, on the evidence of Jack 
Kerouac’s On the Road, a kind of nomadic 
bohemianism is very much the thing with the 
post-war, the ‘beat’ generation. The narrator, a 
writer by the name of Sal Paradise, tells us about 
his friends who, each spring, take the road west 
or south from New York looking for ‘kicks’: 
girls, liquor, drugs, stealing, progressive jazz, rest- 
less movement for its own sake. They live it up to 
prove they are alive. 

The ultimate in their mode of life is Dean 
Moriarty, an ex-reform-school boy, who comes 
to New York so that Chad, the poet of the group, 
can ‘teach him all about Nietzsche and all the 
wonderful intellectual things that Chad knew,’ and 
who talks like this: ‘Man, wow, there’s so many 
things to do, so many things to write! How to 
even begin to get it all down and without modified 
restraints and all hung up on like literary inhibi- 
tions and grammatical fears. . . .” He is a crazy 
man, an aficionado of madness in others, with as 
few restraints as it needs to keep alive and out 
of jail. The rest, Paradise especially, look on him 
as a saint, an angel. 

Certainly the book contains a lot of special 
pleading, but it is not easily dismissed on that 
account. These people are worth knowing about, 
and it is unlikely that anyone but an insider who 
accepted their attitudes could have described them 
as knowledgeably. Kerouac is fluent in their sub- 
bop idiom. He has a keen sense of what it means 
to be a native of a country that is almost a con- 
tinent. If he is easy to parody and patronise, so is 
Hemingway. When all the sentimentality and 
mannerisms of both have been discounted, it must 
be said that both writers expressed the mood of 
a post-war generation with considerable under- 
standing, and for the reason that they identified 
themselves with it. 

Hermann Hesse’s short novel, Demian, lucid in 
style, complex in its ideas, clearly the work of a 
writer of exceptional intelligence, nevertheless re- 
quires of the reader a certain like-mindedness. Its 
theme—a child’s growing concern with the two 
apparently irreconcilable worlds of good and evil 


_—will get little response from those who take 


both for granted or who are unaware that either 
exists. Good, for Emil Sinclair, is represented by 
an orderly Christian home, and bad by the village 
lout, Franz Kromer, into whose power he has 
fallen by boasting of a theft he did not commit. 
The hope of reconciling good and evil comes from 
Max Demian, a strangely self-possessed school- 
fellow. In their first conversation together, 
Demian explains to Sinclair his own interpreta- 
tion of the Cain-Abel story: that the sign Cain 
bore was not physical, but the presence of greater 
courage and intelligence than men were used to 
perceiving in their fellows, and which had induced 
them to invent the fratricide story out of 
cowardice and ignorance. Demian, who also bears 
the mark of Cain, recognises it in Sinclair, delivers 
him from Kromer’s grasp, and teaches him how 
to accept the world of evil: ‘each one of us must 
discover for himself what is permitted and what 
is forbidden as far as he himself is concerned.’ 

Sinclair’s attempt to duck this problem by 
taking refuge in drink and companionship, his 
eventual acceptance of the need to discover what 
is right for himself, and his ultimate success (on 
the tangible effects of which the book seems 
fairly evasive) comprise the story. Reject 
the assumptions made in the book, and all you are 
left with is an intellectual exercise; accept them 
and you can still fairly take exception to the 
arrogance implied in the attitude that those who 
bear this mark of Cain constitute an élite. 

At Dunbar’s Cove, the scene and title of Bor- 
den Deal’s naturalistic saga, a work of greater 
length than depth, is assembled a cast of long 
familiars: stubborn patriarch, home-girl elder 
daughter, knowing younger daughter, virile sons 
(one with an unfaithful wife) and old grandpa 
up in the attic. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
begins work in the neighbourhood, threatens the 
family with eviction, and introduces a clean-cut, 
idealistic engineer. It’s to be a struggle between 
the old order and the new. It cannot fail to do 
well. GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 





THe Marlowe Society of Cambridge are recerding 
the complete text of Shakespeare in association with 
the British Council, not the Arts Council as reported 
in last week’s Spectator. 
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IN the Budget debate Mr. Heath- 
coat Amory probably raised a 
muffled cheer when he expressed 
his ‘strong’ opinion that the time 
had arrived ‘for another forward 
move in international co-opera- 
tion.” And what happens? Two 
Treasury knights—Sir Robert 
Hall and Sir Leslie Rowan— 
fly to Washington. These are two 
distinguished civil servants, but 
it Mr. Amory seriously wants to get co-operative 
action Out of a perplexed Washington in the 
middle of an American depression he will have to 
go himself. 
















* * * 





This is not the time for half-measures or pro- 
crastination. The American depression may not 
get any deeper but it may last much longer than 
we bargained for, and it may bring~the usual 
lobbying for higher tariffs on European goods 
which a feeble President may not be able to 
silence. A depressing development is the recur- 
rence of the German creditor's pull on gold and 
foreign currencies. In March and April Germany 
drew away from other countries cash resources at 
the annual rate of $600 million, which is hardly 
the mark of a good creditor. If debtor countries 
















countries to take protective action and restrict 
their imports the final result will be a slump in 
world trade. 







* * ~ 


Mr. Amory does not seem to take this threat 






are forced by the harsh action of the creditor - 


MR. AMORY AND WASHINGTON 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


seriously. He was at such pains to assure the 
House of Commons that Great Britain had 
reached ‘a favourable juncture’ in its economic 
circumstances and that this happy period would 
be used to ‘establish definite stability’ before 
embarking upon expansion that he refused to 
admit the possibility of any deflationary force 
outside. ‘There is not yet a reduced demand for 
British exports,’ he said. Sir David Eccles’s depart- 
ment, however, would not agree with him. The 
Board of Trade Journal for May 9 issued this 
warning about recession in the export trade: ‘In 
the fourth quarter [of 1957] sterling area exports 
stopped expanding and were 2 per cent. lower 
than in the fourth quarter of 1956. . ... Partial 
figures for the first quarter of 1958 make it clear 
that . exports were very substantially lower 
than a year earlier.’ And the April figures for our 
own—UK—exports did not support Mr. Amory’s 
curious optimism. There was a disappointing drop 
in our exports to the United States which were 
13 per cent. below the average of the first quarter. 
Commented the Economist: ‘For three months 
exports have been running below their value of a 
year ago—on the average 4 per cent. below even 
after excluding last year’s silver bullion repay- 
ments. Since there has been little change in export 
prices this reflects a real reduction in volume.’ I 
quote these sources in detail lest I should be 
accused of colouring the statistical evidence 
against Mr. Amory’s restrictive policy. 
* 7 * 


There is, of course, a very urgent need for 
international economic action to withstand the 
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deflationary influence of a possibly lengthy 
American depression. The world is trading on a 
dangerously small margin of liquid resources and 
the first necessity is to restore the depleted gold 
reserves (outside the US), for these were down last 
year to a liquidity ratio of only one-to-six (gold to 
import trade) as compared with a ratio of nearly 
one-to-one in 1937! As the dollar price of most 
commodities in international trade has trebled 
since 1937 and the dollar price of gold has re- 
mained the same, the obvious remedy is to per- 
suade Washington to treble the price of gold. The 
American Government always objected for 
various reasons to this course of action, and it 
will need Mr. Amory’s persuasive presence in 
Washington to make them shift their ground. (It 
is surely unfair to leave it to his two knights to 
do all the tilting.) At the same time Mr. Amory 
ought to be urging reinforcement of the resources 
of the International Monetary Fund. Having 
exhausted itself in making loans to the UK and 
others for the replenishment of their gold and 
dollar reserves, the IMF is now virtually ham- 
strung. Sir Oliver Franks has suggested that it 
should be turned into a sort of ‘super’ central 
bank which would act as a clearing house for 
international trade as the EPU does for European 
trade. Has Mr. Amory put this useful idea for- 
ward? If not, why not? All this is a matter of 
urgency, for some sterling area countries are 
already trading at a deficit and are being forced 
to restrict imports. 
. + * 

The second necessity is to increase foreign in- 
vestment. This is best done (a) by reinforcing the 
World Bank, which has so far lent forty-five 
countries a total of $3,000 milion; and (4) by 
reinforcing the banking position of the UK, which 
is dangerously weak. We cannot go on supplying 








COMPANY MEETINGS 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


SIR ALEXANDER FLECK ON LONG-TERM 
POLICY OF EXPANSION 


























THe 3st annual general meeting of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited was held on May 15 
in London. 

Sir Alexander Fieck, K.BE., DSc. LL.D., 
F.R.S. (the Chairman) presided and, in the course 
of his speech, said : 

Group sales to external customers have risen from 
£435 millions in 1956 to £463 millions in 1957. There 
is a steady change in the pattern of our operations, 
and a larger proportion of our turnover and profit 
comes from new products. Products which were not 
manufactured before the war accounted for a quarter 
of our home sales and a third of our export sales. 
We have reason to hope that this trend of increasing 
turnover and increasing profit from new products 
will continue. At the same time much expenditure 
has been incurred in extending, modernising and 
improving the plants which manufacture our more 
traditional products, and the drive for improved 
efficiency goes on all the time. 

After referring to the approved scrip issue of one 
new Ordinary Share of £1 each for every £2 of 
Ordinary Stock held, Sir Alexander reviewed at 
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for safe investments 
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length the altered basis of the Employees’ Profit- 
Sharing Scheme necessitated by the alteration of the 
Company's capital structure, and said: I think you 
will agree that the new arrangement represents a 
better basis both from the stockholders’ and from the 
employees’ points of view. 

We have come to the conclusion that the time has 
arrived for a fresh revaluation of our manufacturing 
assets, because there has been considerable further 
inflation since 1950. This revaluation has now been 
made as at Ist January 1958, and will be incorpor- 
ated in the Accounts for 1958. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS AND PLANS 

For the first few months of this year we have had 
to face, in the home market, the results of the high 
Bank Rate and the credit squeeze. Our sales to some 
industries have been reduced as a result of the diffi- 
culties they have been facing, but in other cases de- 
mand has held up well, and for the first few months 
of 1958 home sales turnover has not been unsatisfac- 
tory. 

So far as exports are concerned, conditions in the 
same period have become considerably more difficult, 
partiy as the result of the tightening of import restric- 
tions, but despite this, sales are running reasonably 
close to last year’s. 

Your directors remain confident in the long-term 
future of the business. If the demand for some of our 
products appears to weaken or fails to rise in accord- 
ance with our expectations, we shall not be deterred 
from carrying out our long-term policy of expansion. 
We shall continue to spend capital on the erection of 
new plants, or on the extension of existing plants, 
not with an eye on the demand in the next few 
months but rather with a faith in the long-term trend 
of demand for our products. In this way, we believe 
that we shall serve not only the interests of our 
customers, our Stockholders and our employees, but 
also the interests of the country as a whole, as our 
capital expenditure will make a modest, but signifi- 
cant, contribution to the stability of demand for the 
products of other British industries. 

The report was adopted. 





BARTON & SONS 





RECORD RESULTS 


THE ordinary general meeting of Barton & Sons Ltd. 
was held on May 21 in London, Mr. H. Prichards 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
Statement: 


The group trading for the year 1957 resulted in a 
record profit before taxation of £787,597 and this was 
achieved in a year in which trading conditions gradu- 
ally became more competitive. 


We reported last year that our largest investment 
was in the production of steel tubes and fittings. Our 
output of these products in 1957, both at home and 
overseas, constituted a record. 


Our next largest section, structural steelwork, had 
a very successful year although there was keen com- 
petition for the jobs available. 


You will be asked to approve a capitalisation of 
reserves and a bonus distribution ef one new share 
for each ordinary stock unit held. This will absorb 
£889,583 of our reserves but will still leave us with 
Revenue Reserves in the parent Company of £538,722 
and Capital and Revenue Reserves in the group of 
£933,956. 

It will not necessarily follow that there will be any 
increase in the amount of dividend paid but the 
opportunity might be taken to narrow the gap be- 
tween the amount of the interim and final dividends. 


It is probable that business will become even more 
competitive, but if the volume is maintained at present 
levels I see no reason why the 1958 results should not 
continue to be satisfactory. 

The report was adopted and the capitalisation and 
scrip issue proposals approved. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


‘SHELL’ TRANSPORT 
& TRADING 





FURTHER EXPANSION EXPECTED 


Tue annual general meeting of the “Shell” Transport 
and Trading Co. Ltd. was held on May 20 in London. 

The Right Hon. Lord Godber, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

In the Annual Report I gave a brief description of 
conditions in the oil industry today. In the short time 
which has elapsed since the preparation of my State- 
ment there is little which could have occurred to bring 
about any fundamental change of outlook. The key 
factor in the situation is the recession in the United 
States. It has already gone slightly deeper than either 
of the two previous ones through which the United 
States has passed since the war and this fact itself, 
together with other portents, may possibly encourage 
the view that we may soon see a modest recovery. 


STOCK POSITION 


So far as our industry is concerned, the stock 
position in the U.S.A. is better, owing to much re- 
duced refinery runs and to severe curtailment of 
production of crude oil, which in the Texas fields has 
been reduced to 8 days a month—the lowest ever 
recorded. In the world outside the United . States, 
records of the year so far available suggest that as 
a whole consumption is being maintained, but with- 
out the full impetus to expansion which previous 
years’ experience had led us to expect. Within the 
whole field, of course, some parts of the business have 
slackened and others have improved. Consumption 
of bunkers by shipping, for instance, is much lower, 
because of reduced activity in this sphere; consump- 
tion of gasoline and gas oil, on the other hand, still 
retains much of the characteristic buoyancy of 
previous years. 

Historically recessions have not had the same 
impact, except in certain limited fields, on the levels 
of oil consumption as they have had on the demand 
for other commodities in general. So far as we are 
concerned, as I have already mentioned in my State- 
ment, on this occasion I see no reason to expect 
more than a pause in the upward trend of expansion. 
In this connection I draw your attention to the 5-year 
table of financial and operational statistics published 
for the first time in this year’s Annual Report. These 
I believe to be more indicative of the longer term 
upward trends, the present situation being relatively 
temporary. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The new funds recently raised by the two parent 
companies of the Group, although small in relation 
to its capital expenditure requirements, will also assist 
us to face the future with confidence. The strong 
financial position which the Group now has means 
that it can steadily pursue its long-term plans for the 
development of its facilities. When the upward trend 
of consumption is resumed and the current surpluses 
of supply and of manufacturing and transportation 
capacity are absorbed, we will then be in a position 
with such facilities to take full advantage of all oppor- 
tunities for expansion which arise. 


It is still a little too soon to say what the financial 
picture for the first quarter will be, since this meeting 
is now taking place some 10 days earlier than last 
year, and consequently the Royal Dutch/Shell 
Group’s first quarter’s results are not yet quite ready. 
They will be published on the 29th of this month. 
They cannot be expected to match our exceptionally 
good earnings of the same period last year, when 
you will remember that, largely owing to a material 
increase in our companies’ production of crude oil in 
the Western Hemisphere, the Group’s results were 
very good indeed. Viewed in the light of the position 
two years ago, however, and in relation to existing 
economic conditions, I believe that the picture will 
prove to be reasonably satisfactory. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRITISH ROPES 


SALES MAINTAINED 


Tue thirty-sixth annual general meeting of British 
Ropes, Ltd., was held on May 21 in London. 

Mr. Herbert Smith (chairman) in the course of his 
speech said: 

I would like first to refer to the very satisfactory 
result of the year’s trading, and the strong position 
disclosed by the balance-sheet. The group trading 
profit before taxation amounts to £2,566,000 com- 
pared with £2,369,000 for the previous year, an in- 
crease of £197,000. 

Taxation again absorbs more than half of the profit 
and after deducting the proportion of profits of sub- 
sidiary companies attributable to outside share- 
holders, the profit applicable to British Ropes Limited 
amounts to £1,152,000, an increase of £115,000 on 
the previous year. Your directors have decided to 
recommend a final dividend of 13% on the ordinary 
stock, making a total of 17% for the year. 

Trading conditions have tended to be rather more 
difficult than in recent years, but the three main sec- 
tions of the company—Wire, Wire Rope, and Hard 
Fibre—have attained a sales level in both tonnage and 
value which is very similar to the previous year. More 
than 20% of our production in the United Kingdom 
was exported; this represents an important part of 
our business and we are sending an increased num- 
ber of staff on overseas visits to maintain and develop 
the use of our products. Intense competition has been 
met in many of these markets, but in spite of this we 
have increased our overseas trade. 

Towards the latter part of the year we were begin- 
ning to feel the effect of the recession in the Shipping 
industry. This meant that during the last few months 
of 1957 the demand for wire rope and fibre rope 
for the Shipping industry fell below the normal 
level. Otherwise during the year the demand by the 
various users has reached the expected level. The 
future, however, is not so certain, and in 1958 we 
may not attain the profits shown for 1957. 

The report was adopted. 


BUKIT PANJONG, LIMITED 


THE 38th annual general meeting of Bukit Panjong, 
Limited was held on May 20 in London, Mr. D. F. 
Topham (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The profit earned from the Estate during 1957 
shows a very considerable falling off when compared 
with that for the preceding year. This is mainly due 
to the lower prices for rubber which prevailed 
throughout the period, accentuated by a disappoint- 
ing crop at an increased cost. On the other hand, the 
change in the system of Taxation of Companies oper- 
ating overseas reacted to this Company’s advantage 
and it was found possible to bring back into account 
the sum of £13,084, being earlier provision for Taxa- 
tion which will not now be needed. Your Board has 
decided to utilise a portion of this sum to allow it to 
recommend payment of the same dividend as for 
1956 and to place the remainder to Reserve, to 
counterbalance the considerable capital expenditure 
which is likely to be incurred during the next two or 
three years. 

The lower crop resulted in part from it being found 
advisable to discontinue to some extent the intensive 
tapping which was being carried out on areas ear- 
marked for replanting; as in the opinion of the Visit- 
ing Agent too heavy a programme was in operation. It 
was also found that some of our post-war replants 
have been a little slow in coming into production, 
while the increase of 73 acres reported in our replant- 
ing programme for last year also had its effect—a 
somewhat higher crop than was achieved in 1957 is 
estimated for the current year. 

A total area of 233 acres was cut out for replanting 
during 1957; but, as indicated in my last statement it 
is intended to replant 50 acres only during 1958. 

The report was adopted. 
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the sterling area with its development capital and 
at the same time be building up our gold and 
dollar reserves. Has Mr. Amory considered asking 
the Americans for a sufficient dollar loan, say 
$1,000 million or more, which would enable 
Ghana, Nigeria and others to draw down, as India 
did, their sterling balances for internal develop. 
ment without causing another sterling crisis? This 
is far too big a matter to leave to the two trusty 
knights to negotiate. It needs a Cabinet Minister 
of the first rank. If only Mr. Amory would stop 
soliloquising about the ‘favourable juncture’ in the 
British economy and reflect upon the unfavour. 
able juncture in world trade, he would start pack- 
ing his bags for Washington without more ado. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 

Epes faith of investors does not appear to be 

easily shaken. The alarming international 
news has, of course, depressed the security mar- 
kets, but continuing faith in the long-term future 
of our industrial leaders is expressed by the yield 
of 4.4 per cent. on ROLLS-ROYCE at 90s. 6d. In spite 
of a 14 per cent. rise in turnover net profits were 
not much higher than in the two previous years 
and equity earnings were only about twice the 
amount of the 20 per cent. dividend. Heavy 
writing-down of the vast capital expenditure 
prevents profits from rising more and one of these 
days shareholders may get their reward, but the 
shares are not cheap either on dividend or earn- 
ings yield standards. 


Marks and Spencer 


This chain store does not exactly fit into the 
group of consumer goods shares that I have lately 
been recommending, but as long as the present 
management remains in control there is no reason 
why an investor should ever turn it out of his 
portfolio. In good times and bad Sir Simon Marks 
and his brilliant executive team manage to show 
outstandingly good results. The year ending 
March was not an easy year but turnover was in- 
creased by 4 per cent. and net profits by 10 per 
cent. Earnings on the equity capital rose by 10 
per cent. to 574 per cent. and with the new profits 
tax may be calculated at well over 60 per cent. 
Earnings on the real capital employed in the 
business rose from 19 per cent. to 23 per cent. The 
dividend was stepped up 24 per cent. to 324 per 
cent., and although the bulls were disappointed the 
shares at 42s. 3d. to yield 3.85 per cent. on a divi- 
dend nearly twice covered may be considered 
fairly priced for a ‘growth’ share. ‘Growth’ in this 
case depends upon an annual increase in counter 
space for the sale of goods. The chairman should 
have something to say at the meeting on June 16 
about the results of the ‘lower prices’ sales cam- 
paign and if he is optimistic the shares will prob- 
ably hold their price. If he is pessimistic, which 
would be unusual, there may be some switching 
intO WOOLWORTH shares, which at 38s. 6d. return 
the higher yield of 5.15 per cent. If MARKS AND 
SPENCER then fall to yield 4 per cent. they should 
be bought. 


Courtaulds — 

A correspondent has asked me for my opinion 
of COURTAULDS, which he thinks paid too high 
a price for the acquisition of Celanese. He may 
well be right, for the directors, in reviewing the 
first half of the year which had resulted in a 
reduction of profits despite the increase in home 
market prices, stated at the end of October that 
unless there was a substantial improvement in 
trading conditions the group profits for the year 
ending March would be ‘significantly less’ than 
the combined profits of the two companies for the 
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r ending March, 1957. The interim dividend 
4s cut from 4 per cent. to 3 per cent. and as 
yneral trading conditions have not improved 
ce October a cut in the final is to be expected. 
fhe market seems to be going for a final of 4 
vr cent. (against 6 per cent.), making 7 per cent. 
or the year, but some pessimists think 3 per cent. 
aking 6 per cent. for the year is not unlikely. 
With the shares at 20s. a potential yield of 6 per 
nt. or 7 per cent. is probably a fair valuation 
or the moment, but a disappointing final dividend 
ould easily put the shares back several shillings. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ELEPHONE RENTALS are well known in 
factories and business houses for their inter- 
telephone installations and broadcasting 
ystems. The Company is also responsible for the 
tallation of time clocks and costing recorders. 
recently issued very satisfactory preliminary 
mres and a same-again dividend of 12} per 
yait., Which is covered approximately three times 
y earnings. Profits before tax have risen to 
195.200 against £770,500 for the previous year, 
ich was in excess of that forecast by the Chair- 
n. Net profits after tax showed an increase of 
45,000 at £487,200. A steady record of progress 
istifies the present price of the 5s. shares at I1s. 
pyield nearly 6 per cent. 

London Electric Wire and Smiths have, like 
her Companies who use copper as their basic 
material in the manufacture of their products, 
fered a reduction in profits by the sharp fall in 
he price of the metal. This is reflected in the net 
ofit figure which, after charging £112,000 in 
rspect of depreciation on copper stecks to the 
atent this was not covered by a provision for 
abilisation of commodity prices, has fallen by 
254.314; but this still permits the maintenance 
of the 124 per cent, ordinary dividend, with a 
comfortable earnings margin. The annual general 
necting was held yesterday, by which time these 
wotes had gone to press, so it has not been possible 
lo make any comment on Mr. E. L. Wildy the new 
Chairman’s statement to stockholders. At 42s. 
ihe £1 ordinary shares yield 5.8 per cent. 

Boots Pure Drug Company. Boots’s shares have 
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cent. (for many years been valued by the market at a 
n the price which considerably discounts the future, but 
t. The (ipnce again the past year’s results have fortified 
24 per (heir investment status by another rise in the divi- 
edthe Mend, namely 2 per cent. to make 18 per cent. for 
i divi- @jhe year. It is now proposed to make a one-for- 
dered (@four free scrip issue, which may stimulate market 
in this (hopes of a further dividend increase. Full 
yunter #Macounts are not yet available, but it appears that 
hould {§goup profits (before tax) are at least £600,000 
ine 16 @@higher. It is worth noting that a recent revaluation 
cam- {@of freehold and leasehold properties of the group 
prob- (showed an excess of £10 million. over balance- 
which theet figures. On these impressive figures the 5s. 
ching §ordinary shares at 21s. 3d. yield 4.3 per cent. 
eturn British Thermostat has a long record of success 
; AND fijltom which shareholders have been well re- 
hould warded. This year they are receiving an increase 
ja their dividend of 5 per cent. as announced by 
he recent final dividend of 174 per cent., making 
Nall 30 per cent. as against 25 per cent. 
inion Preliminary figures for the year ending January 
high I, 1958, indicate a record, for after providing 
may 407,845 (as against £326,215) for tax, profits 
g the ve increased from £296,909 to £387,433, an 
in a lacellent achievement. The dividend payment has 
home lays been well protected and this time is 
’ that wvered 54 times, while the amount carried for- 
nt in (rd has been considerably increased to £672,292. 
year The company manufactures a wide range of 
than tomatic controls for various industries. The 5s. 
or the ares at 26s. 3d. give a good yield of 5.7 per cent. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS IN NORTH 
AMERICA 
Tue Annual General Court of The London Assurance 
will be held on June 11 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Governor, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro: 

Once more we have achieved an excellent profit 
in the Marine Department and the Life Department 
has maintained its admirable record, but the dis- 
astrous experience in North America in the Fire and 
Accident Departments has resulted in underwriting 
losses which have exceeded the profits achieved in 
other territories and in other Departments. 

I said a year ago that I could not foretell how 
long it would take to bring the insurance business in 
the United States back to a sound footing. This 
cautious forecast has been justified, since the 
experience of most Insurers in 1957 has been worse 
than in 1956. I cannot promise an immediate change 
for the better, but I can say with confidence that 
the ‘London’ group is better placed now to meet 
further difficulties or to take advantage of any 
improvement in general conditions. 

Lire Account: In the Life Department, 1957 has 
been another year of steady and satisfactory progress. 
The total of new business measured in sums assured 
was in excess of £10,000,000 and we are very well 
satisfied with the figures. 

PRroFIT AND Loss Account: The gross income from 
interest, dividends and rents shows an increase from 
£1,261,140 in 1956 to £1,285,670 in 1957, but there is 
a loss of £333,509 on the operations of the year. The 
Court of Directors recommend a total distribution 
for the year of 2s. 3d. per share, the same as last year. 

BALANCE SHEET: The combined assets of the 
Group, including the Life Department, amounted on 
the 31st December, 1957, to £64,741,000, an increase 
of over £2,300,000 on the year. 


THE UNITED MOLASSES 
COMPANY 


Tue thirty-second annual general: meeting of The 
United Molasses Co. Ltd. will be held on June 10 in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman and Managing Director, 
Mr. G. W. Scott, C.B.E. : 

The gross profits of the Group for 1957 at 
£6,573,322 have been arrived at after writing down 
the value of molasses stocks at 3ist December, 1957, 
by £604,500 and providing a further sum of £126,000 
against high price molasses supply contracts remain- 
ing undelivered at 31st December, 1957. Your direc- 
tors have no hestitation in recommending the con- 
tinuance of the Ordinary Dividend at the same rate 
as for 1956 and also the Special Cash Distribution 
of 44d. per unit, not subject to income tax, out of 
the substantial profits credited to the Capital Reserve 
of the company during the year. 

Although our interests are widespread and varied, 
the principal contribution to our profitability arises 
from the trading in molasses and shipping. 

There has been a considerable improvement in the 
volume of molasses deliveries during the first four 
months of the current year compared with the 
previous year, but margins have been somewhat 
smaller. Prospects for shipping are depressing and 
there is no evidence of any likelihood of an early 
material improvement in either dry cargo or tanker 
freights. 

Whilst it is difficult and dangerous to attempt to 
prophesy the future, the present indications are that 
the earnings of the Group for 1958 will show a 
considerable fall over those for the previous year and 
may not in themselves cover the payment of divi- 
dends at the same rate as for the current year. Never- 
theless, your directors have every intention, unless 
some unforeseen event occurs, to continue dividends 
out of Revenue Profits for 1958 at the same rate as 
1957, even though this policy may necessitate the 
company drawing on the wenemen: carry forward 
on Profit and Loss Account. 
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METHUEN & COMPANY 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


PROPOSED NEW GROUP STRUCTURE 


THE annual general meeting of Methuen & Company, 
Limited will be held on June 10 at 36 Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 

The following is the circulated Statement of the 
Chairman, Sm Nutcompe Hume, K.B.E., M.C.: 

These Accounts reflect the amalgamation of your 
Company with Eyre & Spottiswoode (Publishers), 
Ltd., which took place during last year. The Group 
Profit and Loss Account includes the Trading Results 
of Eyre & Spottiswoode (Publishers), Ltd. for seven 
months to 31st December, which is the proportion of 
their accounting period since the amalgamation. One 
of the financial readjustments made in connection 
with the amalgamation was the repayment of the 
£50,000 Unsecured Loan Stock, as a result of which 
the Company’s cash has been reduced by approxi- 
mately this amount. 

The Consolidated Accounts show a Group net 
profit of £83,347 compared with £81,896 in the 
previous year, of which £48,898 (£43,838) has been 
taken for taxation. Your Directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. on the increased 
ordinary share capital. £13,682 has been added to the 
amounts carried forward in the accounts of the Com- 
pany and its Subsidiaries. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 

Chapman & Hall were able once more to increase 
the sales both of their own books and of their Ameri- 
can importations from John Wiley & Sons. Inc. and 
the Reinhold Corporation of New York. The increas- 
ing volume of their exports of scientific and technical 
books reflects the acknowledged fact that English is 
now the lingua franca of the scientific world. 

This distribution of Eyre & Spottiswoode’s books was 
transferred to our associated Company, Book Centre, 
Ltd., in June, 1957, and this has enabled one of the 
former Company's three administrative buildings to 
be vacated and the lease sold. Production has been 
centralised in Essex Street, the accounts departments 
are in process of integration, and the sales forces of 
the three publishing houses have been brought under 
a single control. By these and other changes which 
are under consideration your Directors hope to secure 
considerable gains in efficiency and economy. 

With the Accounts are enclosed-various documents 
arising from the amalgamation with Eyre & Spottis- 
woode (Publishers), Ltd. It is proposed that the 
present parent company should change its name and 
that its publishing activities should be undertaken by 
a new Methuen & Co., Ltd. By this procedure the 
Group will consist of the holding company—Asso- 
ciated Book Publishers, Ltd.—with its subsidiaries : 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., The Methuen Company of 
Canada, Ltd.. Chapman & Hall, Ltd.. and Eyre & 
Spottiswoode (Publishers), Ltd., together with some 
sub-subsidiaries. 

A resdlution is proposed under the provisions of 
Article 89 of the Company’s Articles of Association 
allocating a larger maximum sum than formerly to 
the payment of Directors’ fees. It is not proposed 
to utilise the whole of this sum immediately, but it is 
felt wise to take this opportunity to provide for 
possible future requirements. 


THE FUTURE 

The year 1957 was far from easy for the publishing 
trade, and there are at the moment continuing 
difficulties ahead. Competition is very keen and profit 
margins are still tending to lessen. However, we must 
hope that the steps being taken to fight inflation at 
home, to check the recession in North America and to 
develop. the European Free Trade Area will presently 
bring better trading conditions for industry generally 
and for ours in particular. 

We have great hopes that the enlargement of our 
Group will benefit Shareholders. This will, of course, 
only be possible with good management and in this 
matter we can count ourselves fortunate. In Mr. Alan 
White and his colleagues we have an excellent team 
to whom I am sure Shareholders wil} wish to offer 
their thanks for good work during 1957 and best 
wishes for success in 1958. 
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Lactic Lyrics 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 429: Report by D. R. Peddy 


Competitors were invited to compose a Milk-Drinking Song for singing by an English, 
Scottish, Welsh, Irish, American or French participant in the Milk Marketing Board’s 
forthcoming Milk-for-Stamina Cycling Race. 


Wuat sudden enthusiasm for cow-juice—much of 
it conjured up for the occasion, I feel. Only two 
honest folk, one a prizewinner, recognised that a 
Milk-Drinking Song need not necessarily be in 
praise of the liquid; of these, the non-prizewinner, 
R. Kennard Davis, in the role of a reluctant 
Caledonian, urged: 
Tak’ it slow an’ canny, don’t gulp it doun i’ haste, 
An’ tak’ a dram o’ whisky, tae tak’ awa’ the taste. 
Understandably the bulk of the entries were as 
from an English cyclist, with the Scots second and 
French third. Wales and America are well behind, 
in fact J. A. Lindon’s was virtually the only Welsh 
attempt, though that of L. Phillips is adaptable to 
the tune of ‘Land of My Fathers.’ J. S. Fidgen’s 
‘Olé, o lait!’ was set to music, and a line from his 
second entry, ‘Where there’s a wheel there’s a 
whey!’ would have quelled a less hardened setter 
than I. I should also mention S. H. Baynes’s song, 
written with a current milk advertisement in 
mind: 
What a most unselfish muncha 
Is the cow who munches hay, 
So that we can drinkfa luncha 
Pint (or two) of milka day! 


also Douglas G. W. Pringle-Wilson with his 
French participant’s lyric on ‘darling-je-vous- 
aime-beaucoup’ lines. And Alberick, whose rhym- 
ing scheme was clever but not polished quite to 
perfection. 

Honourable mention to R. A. McKenzie, W. K. 
Holmes, J. A. Lindon, Mrs. A. Keith-Roach, 
S. H. Baynes, D. G. W. Pringle-Wilson, G. N. 
Crockford, P. M., and Alberick. Runners-up were 
Alice Fleming (the best of the Scots), Gloria 
Prince and D. L. L. Clarke (best of the French). 
I suggest prizes of one and a half guineas each 
to Allan M. Laing, Rhoda Tuck Pook, J. E. 
Cherry and Barbara Roe. 


PRIZES 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 
THE IRISHMAN’S MILK SONG 


Come all ye cyclists that wish for agility, 
Milk is the darlin’ to give ye virility : 
Sure, ’tis enough to abolish senility :' 
Himself would agree wid me, Father O’Flynn. 


Here’s to the sweet milk that helps a man win: 
Slante and slante and slante agin: 
Suck the support av it; quaff a great quart av it; 
Shame to run short av it, milk from the cow! 


Petrol’s the stuff to feed thransport mechanical: 

Och, but the stink is entoirely satanical : 

Me for the juice from a cow that’s botanical : 
Milk’s the fine liquor to make the wheels spin. 


SoLo: 


Strong drink the Good Book has tould ye is mockery: 

That’s what'll steer ye to shame and to shockery : 

Milk, now, will give ye the right to snook-cockery, 
First in the race wid the prize-winner’s grin. 


(RHODA TUCK POOK) 
ENGLISH MILK SONG 


We've milk as soon as we arrive, 

And it’s thanks to milk that we’re still alive; 
There’s nothing better to quench your thirst 
Than a hair of the dog that bit you first. 


Cuorus (Repeated after each verse): 
Best for the start, best for a spurt, 
Best for a fighting pace, 
In a lap, a heat or a marathon 
Best for the human race. 


Milk made Ancient Britons tough 

As soon as they’d sense to drink enough. 
It built the muscles under their woad, 

And it’s still a winner as ‘one for the road.’ 


It’s milk that keeps you free from strain, 
Gives you health and beauty, brawn and brain; 
All this and more we owe—and how! — 
To the glorious, glamorous British cow. 


(J. E. CHERRY) 
CHILLUN DRINK DaT MILK 


When de Autumn leaves am fallin’, 
When de days is cold an’ dry, 
Den, Ole Massa, yo’ is callin’ 
Fo’ yo’ drink o’ milk an’ rye. 


When de Winter breeze is sighin’, 
Shutters bangin’ to an’ fro, 
Piccaninny wakes an’s cryin’ 

Fo’ de milk dat he lubs so. 


In de Summah Missus figgah 
Show de bones dat she can’t hide; 
Now’s de time to send dat niggah, 
Fo’ de milk she needs inside. 


Brudders lissen to ma prayer, 
Drink yo’ milk—dat ain’t no sin, 
But I’m de ass dat Goldwyn Meyer 
Drains to bath de film stars in. 


(American Negro Folk Song—Circa 1958) 


(BARBARA ROE) 


Milk drinking song to be sung by an English partici- 
pant with chorus of compatriots : 


Come on, chaps, make the best of it, 
It’s chock-a-block, I vow, 

With protein and the rest of it 
Digested by the cow. 

The French just can’t succumb to it, 

The Yanks invert their thumb to it— 
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We'll add a drop of rum to it 
get it down somehow. 


Although it may seem mad for us 
Such awful stuff to soak, 
The effort’s not as bad for us 
As for the other bloke. 
The Scots just dip their chin in it, 
The Irish think there’s sin in it— 
We'll put a drop of gin in it 
And down it though we choke. 


SoLo: 


CuHorRuUs: 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 432 
Set by H. G. Button 


Old bells often carry an inscription telling some 
thing of their history—as, for example: 
All you of Bath that hear me sound 
Thank Lady Hopton’s hundred pound. 


Competitors are invited to suggest similar verses 
(couplets or quatrains) suitable for inscription on 
any two of the following: a New Town, the ye 
Whip, a Closed Shop, a Guided Missile, 
Atomic Power Station, a School Trunk, a ead on 
Transport bus, the Scoreboard at Wimbledon. 
Prize: six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
432,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by June 3, 
Results on June 13. 





Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 154. A. BOTTACCHI 


(2nd Prize, ‘Illustrazione Italiana’, 1921) 
Ua a a 
Ae 

# = aoe 


1 1a) Vi y G 
a: ” . a y 


Y/ yA Cy aa 
WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 


WHITE (11 men) 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Ahues: 
Q-K 4, threat Q-B 5. 1... B-B 6 ch; 2 Kt-Q Kt 2. 
1... Belse check; 2 B-Kt2. 1... 
Good, if rather slight, example of cross-checker. 


BLACK (5 men) 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 993 Solution on June 6 : 


ACROSS 





K-Q 2; 2 Kt-Kt 6. | 


— 


How to epeane a literary traveller 
finally (6). 

Let’s have a round of cards 
played gradually (8). 

Otherwise a friend gives the word 


co 


(6). 
1 _— is a tremendous weight! 


). 

12 A little French and I’m on; I ask 
you (8). 

13 In face of this he’s promised (6). 

15 Wind-up of the dance (4). 

16 The postman’s uniform? (4, 2, 4) 

19 Token presented on a 25th wed- 
ding anniversary as a matter of 
course (6, 4). 

20 Can you beat it? (4) 

23 What’s necessarily afoot on the 
march (6). 

25 I’m in an appropriate environ- 
ment here, 18 might say (8). 


= 
~ 


= A book of saws (8). 
28 I'll tell you more about outsize, 
gloomy though it is (6). 

29 Diary tip (anag.) (8). 

30 The homely apple (6). 


DOWN 


He might succeed with nothing in 
getting on the stage (7). 

Make a good map of it (9). 
Flowers offered with a lisp by 
Eve’s predecessor (6). 
Plunder the castle (4). | 
Fact is, if I may say it, they’te 
mean fellows (8). 
Where they don’t care a straw, or 
do they? (5) 

8 Here. one would find Mr. 

Knightley at home (7). 

11 Our Colonel’s showing the flag 


“ au GN = 


(7). 
14 Substitute who’s in league (5-2). 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened on June 3. Address solutions: Crossword No, 993, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


17 Eager to have elevenses before 
acknowledging debts (9). 

18 Never red, is he? (8) 

19 Not used, one hopes, to urge on 
his greyhound! (7) 

21 ‘More grievous —— than a 
hermit’s fast’ (Keats) (7). 

22 The classic winner, though junior, 
is definitely ‘U’ (6). 

24 Nothing in the post, I submit (5). 

26 Help to make a stake (4). 


SOLUTION OF No. 991 


ACROSS. — 1 Ribston. 5 Seagull. 9 
Glazing. 10 Agonist. 11 Take to task. 
12 Wens. 13 Spa. 14 Emerald Isle, 17 
Bell-founder, 19 Tot. 20 Rats. 22 Black- 
stone. 26 Embrace. 27 Prolong. 28 Stylist. 
29 Saddest. 

DOWN.—1 Right. 2 Blackmail, 3 Thistle. 
4 Night. 5 Sea-island. 6 Avon. 7 Unite. 
8 Latescent. 13 Soberness, 15 Ebullient. 
16 Sotto voce. 18 Respond. 21 Tabby. 23 
Copes, 24 Ergot. 25 Bari. 





PRIZEWINNERS 
Mrs, M. Porteous, 30 Nelson Street, Kirk- 
caldy, Fife, and Miss Pitcher, 15 Sidicy 
Road, Eastbourne, Sussex, 
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Classified advertisements must be pre 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
ls. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


CLERK /RECEPTIONIST for “holiday y relief 
duties, June to September, Clerical experience 
essential. Salary £382 to £458 p.a. Hours. 9.-5.30 
p.m, Monday to Friday and alternate Saturday 
mornings.—Apply in writing to J. R. Tayler, 
ae to the Board, Eastman Dental Hos- 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 


A | STATISTICIANS, TREA- 
SURY, KENYA. Candidates, who mst be 
under 45, should possess an Honours Degree 
or equivalent in Economics or Economics and 
Statistics. Experience desirabie of cconomic re- 
search or economic administration and previous 
service im @ government organisation an advan- 
tage. Some knowledge of handling statistical 
data and experience in its collection and inter- 
pretation is essential. For one vacancy, a know- 
ledge of agricultural economics and expericnee 
in an advisory capacity in this or im agricul- 
tural research would be of value. Duties will 
include collecting ‘economic and statistical 
information from various ofganisations, analys- 
ing this information and preparing reports 
and precis for submission to the Economist to 
the Treasury. Appointment will be on probation 
for the permanent and pc 

ment, inclusive salary scale £939-£1,863. point 
of entry determined by experience. Government 
quarters, if available, at moderate rental. Free 
passages for Officer, wife and family. Income tax 
at local rates. Generous home leave. Applica- 
tion forms and further particulars from Direc- 
tor of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Sanctuary 
Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1. 
(Reference BCD.161/7/01.) 

INSTRUCTOR BRANCH, ROYAL NAVY. 
Why not utilise your scientific or professional 
knowledge and at the same time enjoy the 
comradeship and advantages of commissioned 
service in the Royal Navy? The Instructor 
Branch offers Short-Service Commissions to 
graduates in Mathematics, Physics, Enginecring, 
Chemistry, Metailurgy, History, Geography and 
English, to men with degree-equivalent qualifica- 
ons, amd to non-graduates with teaching 
qualifications or experience. The work of the 
Instructor Officer is fundamental to the Flect 
and covers the widest field of operational, tech- 
nicakt and academic duties ashore and afloat, 
ranging from basic instruction to work on the 
latest developments in nuclear power and 
guided weapons. Instructor Officers are also the 
meteorologists of the Royal Navy. Note also: 
Undergraduates in their final year may apply. 
Short-Service Commissions are granted initially 
for 3, 4 or 5 years. A Short-Service Commission 
discharges liability for National Service. Start- 
ng pay is £511 p.a. rising to £620 p.a. after 1 
year’s service (£620 rising to £839 for ist and 
2nd Class Hons. graduates) plus marriage, lodge- 
ng, ration allowances, etc., where appropriate. 
£405 tax free gratuity after 3 years and pro 
rata for longer. All Short-Service Officers may 
apply for permanent commissions, Candidates 
must be British subjects, sons of ‘British subjects, 
under 36 years old and medically fit. For further 
details apply to Director, Naval Education 
Service (P/100), Admiralty, London. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 

Almost facing Charing Cross Station), All office 
staff (mh. & £.). Typewriting, Duplicating, TEM 
6644, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
GOOD CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE (24), speak- 
ing French, Russian, seeks interesting vocation 
ob from mid-June to late August.—Box 2038. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1, Lecture by Mr, Richard J. A. Kerr, on 
‘La expresién pdéetica en el siglo XEX espaiiol,’ 
on the 30th May, at 6 p.m. 
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- 





ful surroundings and stimelating conversation; 
vegetarian diet for those who wish it. £8 12s. 6d. 
inclusive, Book now w avoid 

(full to capacity last year!). Information 
Eccleston Square, $.W.1.. TAT 1313. NB: 
Read ‘The Middie Way’ for all Buddhist news 
and views. 2s. 10d. quarterly, post free. 





LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. The 
MANOLIS. CALLIYANNIS Exhibition, 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-1. Till 29th. 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
PAUL SIGNAC, 234 Paintings—Water Colours 
—Drawings. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 


MATYHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings by 
SERGIO DE CASTRO. Daily 10-5.30. San. 10-1. 


Until June 7th.—142 New Bond Street, W 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, . Cork 
St., W.1. PHILIP SUTTON : Recent Paintings. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lecture en- 
titled ‘Romanesque Wooden Sculpture in htaly’ 
will be delivered by Pr G. de’Fr 
(Rome) at 5.30 p.m. on 28 May at the Courtauld 
Institute of Art, 20 Portman Square, W.1. The 
lecture will be delivered in French. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET .—James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 


WADDINGTON GALLERIES. 
France, Paul Pouchol. eg 9.30-6, 
9.30-1. 2 Cork Street, W.1 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. The 
Guggenheim Award, 1958 : British Section. Opens 
today. Weekd ys 2-6, closed Mon- 
days. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
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THEATRE 
7.30. May 23, 24 (Mems. 25), 29, 36, 
31 only, Odet’s “Winter Journcy."—CAN Sil! 
(3475 before 6), Canonbury P1., N.1. 


PERSONAL 

BACHELOR, 40, ex semi-freak school, Oxford 
and Navy, secks occasional pied a terre, north 
of Edinburgh. —Box 2039. 

CANCER PATIENT (8853), little boy (4), now 
in London and outlook very poor; parents from 
west country ‘can only afford to visit him fort- 
nightly without help. Please help us to care for 
him. Jewellery welcomed.—National Society for 
Cancer Relief (Appeal G7), 47 Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. 





DEVON. Lady wanting charming country house 
for a year or so, would welcome a singic man as 
P.G. or companion. King to the afflicted; fond of 
animals.—Write full particulars Box 2043. 


DON’T HAVE A COLD meai without taking a 
portion of RAYNER’S delicious INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from ali good grocers. 
FOREIGN GIRLS available au pair, short- 
long periods.—Anglo-Continental Bureau, 143 
Walton Street, S.W.3. 586. 

HUSBANDS DECORATING dining-rooms de- 
serve delicious Burgess Anchovy Paste on but- 
tered toast. 











Ralph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders. Sun. to Thurs. SPE 3901. 


JOHN.—Don’t believe what they say about being 
thirty in “Seven Ages of Humour.’ Get ‘PUNCH’ 
this week.— ANNE 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family —— — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 
KIPLING, oo fed lambskin, 20 vols. 
Post free, £6 10s.—Box 2053. 

CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 














MICRO, 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 


details of easy payments, David Blackstone Ltd. 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1, (Tel.: GER 
2531). 197 Regent Street, W.1. Tel.: REG 6993). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, Ctc., etc. 


Continued Overleaf 











MAGEE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY 


Associated with the University of Dublin, and a Recognised College of the 
Queen’s University, of Belfast 


SESSION 1958-59 


Courses may be taken for B.A. degrees (Pass and Honours) of these Uni- 
versities, and for the degree of B.Sc. in Economics of the Queen's University. 
The College also provides a two-year course in Business Management. 


Entrance Scholarships up to the value of £60 are available. 
Residential accommodation is available for both men and women students. 


For full particulars of Entrance and eee Examinations, and 
Courses, application should be made to the Secretary 




















Premium Shares 


Only the Piccadilly Building Society offers 


Premium shares: a unique investment system 


offering increasing rates of interest. 


NET YIELD GROSS YIELD 
Income Tax paid by the 
Society, equivalent, where 
Income Tax at the standard 
rate is payable, to 


£6.19.6°, 


including premium of }% 
paid retrospectively after 
twelve months, equivalent to 


£7.7.11% 


including premiums of 3% 
paid retrospectively after 
three yeais, equivalent to ... £7.16.6%, 
These rates are applicable where the standard rate oy 
Tax is payable, Write for free brochure, which con- 
tains details of chis safe and attractive way of saving. 


PICCADILLY BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ESTATE HOUSE: 31 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1 Telephone: HYDe Park 5237 











Binding the Spectator 
at Home 


Arrangements are being made to supply WIRETYPE 
BINDERS for binding the Spectator at home. Each 
binder will have the title blocked in gold on the = 
and will hold twenty-six copies. e charge w 
17s. 6d. each, including return postage. 

@ WIRETYPE BINDERS are specially —_ -~ 
tor filing consecutive issues of the Spectator lly 
bound, they have the appearance of permanent 
binding. 

@ Single copies can be added or removed with great ease. 

@ The flexible spines, tightened by means of internal straps, ensure that the front 
and back boards ie parallel even when the Binder contains only one copy. 

@ WIRETYPE BINDERS open absolutely flat, thus permitting all matter to be 
read without impediment. 


The binders will be ready for despatch at about the end of May. 


Readers who wish to order a Binder are requested to send a postcard (remittances 
are not yet required) to 
The Sales Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1 

















with maximum safety 


3. 











Assure the secu of your sav in a deposit account 
with Campbell Co. . We are a thrifty, 
Scottish firm of industrial bankers with a good-sense policy 
of keeping our liquidity ratio above 10%. 
Have no worries about capital fluctuations; your first 
£100 deposit is repayable on demand; larger sums at 
months notice. 


3 
We know of no better savings scheme that offers you 
8% interest terms 


these advantages—PLUS generous 8% 
(paid half-yearly, in June and December). Send NOW 
for our booklet CR3 and current audited balance sheet. 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD 
| 1 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 


Members of the 
Industrial Bankers 
Association 
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SMOKING? YOU CAN STOP NOW! The 
Nicrobrevin way is new, natural and easy. — 
Telephone or write for free details: Miller, of 
Golkien Square, 13 Golden Square, London, 
W.1. GERrard 6533. 

SMALL S.C. Furn. Flat (own bath) offered for 
22 hrs, domestic work weckly. Surrey village. 
Buses, shops.—Box 2052. 

TAKE A PAIR of sparkling eyes, and a pair of 
ruby lips—and toast them in the finest sherry 
you have every tasted—Duff Gordon's El! Cid. 
That's the way to find amor. 

THOUGHTFUL UNCLES subscribe to The 
Beaver Club (the book-a-month club for boys 
and girls of 10 and upwards).—Details from 
Hutchinson Book Clubs Editor, 178-202 Great 
Portland St., London, W.1. 





EDUCATIONAL 


CRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COL LEG GE, 
GOLDEN LANE, E.C.1. MON 2828. 
For Prospectus please apply to the Clerk to 
the Governors, Dept, 1. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Cos'ing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc, Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
Politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and Literature, Modern History. Welsh. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford (Est. 1894). 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, spccially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students: six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 











ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14, PARK 8392. 

STUDY TOUR 
‘REHABILITATION OF DISABLED.’ Coach 
Study Tour Devon and South-West, 17-25 Sep- 
tember, organised by Central Council Care 
Crippies. Inclusive fees 27 gns.—Details from 


Secretary, 34 Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 





LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY for your Holiday—this 
year and all the holidays to come, If once you 
learn to write you can always make money. The 
LSJ method of individual coaching by corre- 
spondence brings success while you learn. Write 
to: Prospectus Department, London Schoo! of 
Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 
“There are all over the world.” 


ANONYMOUS EMPIRE. S. E. Finer’s brilliant 
study of the Lobby in Great Britain, 12s. 6d. 
“Readable and Lucid."—The Economist,’ Pall 
Mall Press. 

BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them, Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plns 
1s. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., “Spectator,” 99 
Gower Street, London, C.i. 


ENVOI Poetry Magazine, now with an editorial 
board. MSS. invited.—‘Seven Levels,’ North 
Place, Cheltenham. 


MARTIN HOPKINS will study original play- 
scripts and offer a thorough and most construc- 
tive critical appraisal. Suitable MSS. can be 
passed on to Theatre, Television or Radio. 
A reading fee of £5 must be enclosed with 
MSS.—Martin Hopkins, 11 Old Bond St., 
London, W.1. 

YOUR WRITING Success begins with 
*KNOW-HOW.” FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain’s foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for Free R.3 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success." No Sale—No Fees tuition. — B.A, 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 





























“THE WEEK” 


the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole week’s 
news in fifteen minutes’ easy 
reading. 
Let 


THE OBSERVER 


put the world in your hands 
on Sunday 














FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACCURATE Speedy Typing. ‘2s. et 000 words, 6d. 
carbon. — Reid, 58 Westwood Hill, London, 
S.E.26 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min, charge 4s, — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-S -Sea, Essex. 
TYPING of Short Stories, Books and Articles 
by neat, experienced secretary. Free, 2s. per 
1,000 words. Carbons 3d.—Miss McDaid, 7a 
Amersham Road, Harrow (after 7 p.m., 
Harrow _ 7655). _ : 
TYPING. 2s. 1,000 words.—Lucy Fielding- 
Smith, 49 Spinney Road, Manchester 3. 





SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. SEVILLE 
ORANGE MARMALADE. Only contents 
Oranges and Pure Cane Sugar. Specially made 
in South Africa, 2 Ib. tins, 6 for 21s. 3 tins 
each Marmalade and Whole Fruit Apricot 
Jam, same Purity and Excellence, 23s. All Post 
Paid. — SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 








GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains: 15} oz. tin Boned Roast 
Chicken with Champignons, 15} oz. tin Boned 
Roast Goose with Mushrooms, 15} oz, tin 
Chicken Fricassee, 15} oz. tin Turkey Fricassee, 
16 oz. tin Roast Turkey with Cranberry Sauce, 
16 oz. tin Roast Duck with Cranberry Sauce, 
15 oz. tin Sliced Ham in Burgundy Sauce, 15 oz, 
tin Venison in Cream Sauce, 15 oz. tin Roast 
Wild Boar, 5 oz. tin Paie de Foie, 2} oz. tin 
Smoked Salmon and 3} oz. tin Scampi, sent for 
only £4 12s. 6d. post paid, c.w.o. Two cartons 


£9 2s. 6d. 
Grays 


DEPT. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


OUR FINE PORK SAUSAGES 
made only in SMITHFIELD to pre-1914 
Standard of excellence, including fresh eggs, 

2 lb., express post paid, 10s. C.W.O. 
WM. HARRIS & SON, 
5 St. John Street, 
London, E.C.1 











BLACK CURRANTS in 12 ib ae. July. 
By rail, passenger. Carriage paid. Same day as 
picked, Large juicy fruit, Send for my Fruit 
Circular—gives prices and details. Mention 
*‘Spectator.".—Capt. F. O. Lewis, R.N., Pres- 
teigne, Kadnorshire, Wales, 





CELLULAR BLANKETS, 100% Pure Wool. 
Mothproof, in popular pastel shades, All sizes 
from 25s. for 40in. x 60in. Free samples. Kerr 
& Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 


DELICIOUS HOME-MADE FUDGE choco- 
late, vanilla, 6s. per Ib., post free. Also well- 
packed assortment of cakes, biscuits, shortbread 
sweets, all home-made with best ingredients. 
Suitable for Tuck Box or Forces Gift Boxes, 
From 15s. 6d. post free. Price lists sent.—Higgs, 
Chart Brow, Toys Hill, Nr. Westerham, Kent. 








PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s. post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies, 34 to 41 bust; men’s 38 to 44. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc, Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Ilus- 
trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstowna, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 











Photo by courtesy ‘Sunday Times’ 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Hailsham, Q.C. 


Appeals for 
CANCER 
RESEARCH 


Lord Hailsham writes: “The Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund, 
which is under the highest medical 
and scientific direction is con- 
tinually engaged in the work of 
Cancer Research in its own 
modern laboratories. The work is 


now to be still further increased in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Very heavy expenditure is involved, and help is urgently needed 
from generous-hearted people to meet the cost. I hope, therefore, that 
the appeal may evoke a generous response.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


The fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without state 
aid. New lines of research are starting; new equipment and extra staff are wanted. 


Please send a gift to the Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
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REAL SHETLAND WOOL. There are no fewer 
than 63 lovely shades to choose from in the new 
Silver Cloud 2-ply range. Send 1s. 6d. for pat- 
terns and shade switch to Wool Dept., William 
Fuller & Co. (London) Ltd., 15 North Audicy 
Street, London, W.1. 











GARDENING 


HARDY GERANIUMS, completely frostproof 
Thrive outdoors all year round without protec- 
tion. Red, Pink, Rose, Blue, Violet, etc., 353, 
dozen.—-J. MACGREGOR, Plant Specialist, 
LARKHILL, LANARKSHIRE. 


JOIN NATIONAL GARDENS GUILD and 
help to beautify Britain, Bi-monthly journal 
free, Original, inspiring. Specimen, 1s.—Sec~- 
retary, 5 Francklyn Gardens, Edgware, Middx. 











BUSINESS FOR SALE 
IN THE CINQUE PORT OF HYTHE, NEAR 
FOLKESTONE, KENT, Attractive 12th Century 
Antiquarian Bookshop for sale at 152 High 











Street, Accommodation over. Stock and good 
will, Lease 14 years. Price, £1,750. No offers. 
No agents.—Box 2048. 

TO LET 





FLAT, Furnished, Blackheath; 2 r.. k. & 
No linen, crockery. 4 gns. Sead eaby toe 
2050. 

TO LET MID-AUGUST to mid-Oct. Smaii 
Furnished House; sleep six, on glorious N, 
Pembrokeshire Coast.—Box 2037 





ACCOMMODATION 


SHARE-A-FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1 
HYD 2545. WE FIND THE RIGHT PERSON. 














HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea front, Gdns., 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug., 10-12 gns. 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful 
surroundings; excellent for walking, climb- 
ing or touring Highlands 
Self-contained suites, private sitting-rooms, 
h. & c. all bedrooms, 

Own croquet and putting. Excellent fishing, 
golfing. Fully licensed, 

Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276. 


NORTH COTSWOLDS, Small Guest Hou:> 
offers comfort and good cooking for a restful 
holiday. Early bookings advisable. Brochure 
from Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping 
Campden. 

WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near Stor- 
rington. Hols. or permanent, Several ground- 
floor bedrooms. Television. Unlicensed, 























HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BED AND BREAKFAST guide to Great 
Britain. Essential for tourists, 96 pages, 2s. 10d, 
post free, from Ramblers’ Association, 48 Park 
Road, London, N.W.1. 

CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS can be cheap if 
first you buy ‘Europe on Whceels’—the guide for 
economica! motorists and others. 5s. from news- 
agents and bookshops, or 5s. 6d. by post from 
H. Marshall & Son Ltd., Temple Ho., Tallis 
St., London, E.C.4 


LAST-MINUTE HOLIDAYS AB ABROAD. If you 
do not like mass tour arrangements, we give 
personal attention to your holiday—rail, sca 
or air—with good hotels in every grade and all 
countries.—Write or phone Business &. Holiday 
Travel Limited, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2. WHltehall 4114/5. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY 
in MADEIRA at 


REDUCED FARES 
Air fare down by £27 return. The year’s best 
holiday proposition and the extra miles 
south mean warmth and sunshine. 
A good opportunity to visit this beautiful 
sub-tropical island. Go now or at any time 
until mid-December. Good hotels : reasonable 


rates. 
ITALiAN RIVIERA 
The only direct route to the coast starts 
Saturdays from May 31 to Santa Mar- 
gherita (for Rapallo, Portofino, Sestri, 
Leante and Nervi), Let your Travel Agent 
help you or contact 
AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
Telephone - KENsington 4567. 
8. DEVON, St. Andrew’s Guest House, Lust- 
leigh. Phone 376. Close to village. Good centre 
for coast and Dartmoor. Furnished Cottage 
in grounds available September onwards. 
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